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FOREWORD 


German psychology has had important influences on Ameri- 
can psychology at two different historical periods, first during 
its early beginnings when many Americans (from William 
James to Raymond Dodge) went to Germany to study and much 
later in the 1930’s when prominent German psychologists like 
Kohler, Koffka, and Lewin came to this country to flee Nazism. 
What many American psychologists probably do not realize 
is that a whole generation of German psychologists has been 
developing since World War II— a generation greatly in- 
fluenced by American psychology, and particularly by its 
methodological advances, from research design to factor 
analysis. I felt that Dr. Heckhausen’s article should be trans- 
lated, not just because it deals with achievement motivation, 
but because it should give American psychologists quite a 
new picture of the growth, importance, and sophistication of 
contemporary German psychology. Furthermore, Dr. Heck- 
hausen’s summary makes a contribution to knowledge that 
goes beyond anything in English on three counts: (1) It 
reviews not only the extensive experimental literature on 
achievement motivation in English, but also the considerable 
number of articles in German which, so far as I know, have not 
been covered in English summaries. (2) It integrates recent 
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research and theory on achievement motivation with the 
earlier important tradition of research in Germany on the 
psychology of work, striving, success and failure, and level of 
aspiration. Oddly enough, these two approaches to very 
similar subject matter have been imperfectly combined in 
the United States; as he points out, tins seems to have occurred 
in part because level of aspiration as a research technique 
seemed to get divorced from the problems in the psychology 
of achievement which it was supposed to illuminate. (3) It 
presents, in brief, a theoretical interpretation of what con- 
stitutes a motive which is rather different from the conceptions 
that have developed in the United States. American readers 
should be particularly interested in his picture of motivation 
as resulting from a cognitive “evaluative disposition” that, 
generally speaking, develops between 3H and 4H years of 
age. 

Putting German into English that reads easily is extra- 
ordinarily difficult, as anyone who has tried it knows. The 
translators, with Dr. Heckhausen's full support, have often 
departed from the literal meaning of the German text in an 
effort to convey more clearly the author’s intent, even though 
this has sometimes resulted in some extraordinary circumlocu- 
tions that still do not properly convey the original meaning. 
Take a very simple matter such as the translation of the word 
Perspektive,^^ which happens to have an English equivalent. 
Perspective, which cannot be used in the same way. For 
some reason, "Perspective” has rather limited uses in English; 
we can speak of perspective in a drawing, or of having some- 
thing in "perspective” without any trouble, but we are a 
little puzzled by the expression, "friture time perspective” 
even though we recognize it as consisting of perfectly good 
English words. Does it mean (a) how far ahead one is looking 
in time, or (b) looking toward the future rather than the past, 
or (c) something else which is vaguer than either of these 
specific notions? In German, the term seems to include rather 
clearly the notion of observing in perspective a series of acts 
that take place in a certain order beginning at the present 
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moment and stretching out to some specific terminus in the 
future. Perspective can have a “span” in German, but for 
some reason it cannot in English (though attention can have a 
“span” without any trouble!). In short, it involves a spatial 
image (for which we use the word “perspective” in English 
too) applied to time (which we do not use the word for ordi- 
narily). Perhaps this will serve to illustrate how unhappy 
translators must be with the results of their efforts. The task 
has certainly made me a lot more sympathetic than I used to 
be with the heroic translators who rendered KofFka into an 
English that was still hardly readable. If we have erred, it is in 
the other direction: We have tried, above all, to write in 
readable English, even at the expense of literal correctness. 


David C. McClelland 



PREFACE 


Personality psychology is, to a large extent, the study of 
individual differences in motivation. However, over recent 
years the personality psychologist has become increasingly 
concerned with identifying the determinants of specific 
motives, developing methods of measuring motive strength, 
and in recording the vicissitudes of motive-behavior relation- 
ships. In so doing, the psychologist has tended to turn from 
the earlier emphasis upon the integration of motives and from 
personality theorizing on the grand scale. 

^ No finer example is to be found of the fruitfulness of the 
current approach than in the work on the achievement 
motive. Although Dr. Heckhausen rightly points out that 
interest in achievement motivation dates back to 1910, he 
makes it clear that until an adequate method had been de- 
veloped for the measurement of this motive, progress of a 
scientific sort had been negligible. The pioneering work of 
Atkinson and McClelland has provided the basis for the large 
and very significant body of information that we now possess 
on this topic. Once a solid, empirical, quantitative foundation 
of this kind has been laid, the superstructure of concept and 
data follows rapidly. In a short two decades we see the de- 
velopment of systematic studies of achievement ranging from 
experimental investigations of risk-taking in the laboratory 
to the nature of career aspirations in schoolchildren, and to 
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the growth of tiie economies of underdeveloped nations. 

In this volume, Dr. Heckhausen 1ms presented a compre- 
hensive account of the empirical investigations that have 
been conducted on achievement motivation in many parts 
of the world. Given the extent of the work to be reported and 
its significance to psychology, this alone would recommend it 
highly to any professional reader. Dr. Heckhausen has gone 
further than this; he presents also an integrated account of the 
theoretical implications of the data both for a theory of 
achievement motivation in particular and for theories of 
motivation in general. 

Originally intended for publication in Progress in Ex- 
perimental Personality Research, it became apparent that 
the scope and extensiveness of the work demanded tlie pro- 
duction of a separate volume. Translation into English from 
the Gennan was made by David C. McClelland, Robert C. 
Birney and Kay F, Butler. For their painstaking care in making 
this translation we are deeply indebted. We are proud to pre- 
sent this book to the reader as the first of a series of such 
monographs in the psychology of personality. 


Brendan A. Maher 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Problems in the psychology of motivation transcend the 
traditional boundaries that separate psychic liinctions such as 
perception, memory, thinking, and learning. These problems 
suggest a greater interconnectedness of these fiinctions than 
seems apparent from the variety of psychic phenomena they 
represent. Furthermore, the psychology of motivation has 
become increasingly experimental. Research on achievement 
motivation in the past decade, as will be summarized, is clear 
evidence of this fact. 

y The motivation of achiev ement -related behavior obviously 
deserves attention. On the'oneTiand, it has historical con- 
nections with research on motivation conducted by two pi- 
oneers in German psychology— namely, Narziss Ach (1910) 
and Kurt Lewin (1926).‘ The former attempted to explain tlie 
achievement-related behavior of subjects in his laboratory 
utilizing the concept of "detennining tendency, the alter 
employing the concept of "quasi-need. On the odier an , 
psychological experimenters and testers have relie on no 
other motive to the extent which they have relied on ac iie\ c 
ment motivation to keep their subjects responding, ^et t ie> 


' When Boring, the historian of our discipline, mnti- 

the nowadays quite familiar abbreviation 1.1 

'■alion, “n Ach" (need Achievement), he ashed himse " 
have to do wiU» N(arziss) Ach! 
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an expectation linking present and future states of being. The 
strength of the motive arousal corresponds to the steepness 
of the expectation gradient which is determined (1) by the 
size of the discrepancy between the present and future states 
of being within the frame of reference of the normal motiva- 
tional state, and (2) by the psychic distance between the states 
of being over time. 

From this point of view it is also useful to distinguish be- 
tween normal and situational states of motivation because the 
same strength of motivation in different people may be traced 
to different normal states in combination with different 
aroused states of motivation. Furthermore, different strength^ 
of motivation may also be based on the same normal states in 
combination with different states of arousal. For intra- as well 
as interindividual comparisons one ought to isolate or at least 
control normal as well as aroused states— that is, the lasting 
as well as the situationally specific components of motivation. 
Greater attention is usually focused on the normal state as a 
personality characteristic of importance: the experimenter can 
control arousal conditions and can try, at least externally, 
either to keep them constant or to vary them systematically. 

However, how is he to isolate the normal motivationa 
state with its evaluative dispositions (Young, 1959), w ic 
by definition cannot be manipulated or varied on a short tem 
basis? Findings to be reported here are based mainly on e 
not unfounded opinion that the Thematic Apperception Test 

(TAT) method is, however crude, suitable for measuring moti 

vation. But motivation in the sense of the normative state ot a 
category of person-environment relationships cannot e 
lated directly or in its essence even with the TAT. In or er 
become manifest, potential motivation needs situation 
arousal. Therefore, the strength and kind of polenlia 
tion with its respective evaluative dispositions can es 
revealed only when motivation is activated, i-c., arou 
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induce it without having any control over its effects, properly 
speaking. Nor are they able to take into account individual 
differences in achievement motivation, despite the obvious 
fact that these differences must exist. Instead the experi- 
menter or tester must assume that they are insignificant or 
that he has somehow eliminated them entirely as variables 
that will influence the behavior of his subjects. 

It is for this reason that the method of measuring achieve- 
ment motivation developed by the research group of David C. 


McClelland represents a “breakthrough** which is significant 
for future work in psychology that goes beyond the narrow 
area of achievement motivation itself (McClelland, Atkinson, 
Clark. & Lowell. 1953; Atkinson, 1958; cf. the summary by 
Bimey, in press). This volume is based largely on findings ob- 
tained with this and similar methods of measuring motivation. 
In this volume also an attempt will be made to arrange the 
findings in terms of a theoretical framework although such an 
attempt must obviously be regarded as provisional if not 
premature. 

A theory of motivation, as provided by the author (Heck- 
ausen, 19G3a), cannot be presented here; however.^t should 
otc at motivation is not to be understood as a final 
6 ement as it may be in common-sense psychology; 
^ refers to the interaction dynamics of many 
irml A - r Person-environment relationship involving 
mo iv 'r Potential and actual 

is a be differentiated.^ Potential motivation 

refLnT^ determines, as does a frame of 

situations' has'I 'k “ given category of life 

person Ah satisfactory for a certain 

a motivation (or an aroused motive) consists of 


the term ''moUve™.^hn.'' what Atkinson means by 

"motivation" or in hu I. motivation is what he means by 

or. m his last publiealions. by "tendency." 
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capability in all activities in which a standard of excellence 
is thought to apply and where the execution of such activ- 
ities can, therefore, either succeed or fail. 

In the final analysis, success and failure are always incidents 


relevant to an achievement-oriented person-environment re- 
lationship and thus are transient terminal states related to 
achievement motivation. No matter how differentiated a 
standard of excellence may be, it consists of one part which 
signifies success (no matter how strong), and another which 
signifies failure; the parts are separated by a more or less 
narrow boundary area if not a boundary line. Depending on 
the achievement obtained, this boundary line moves up or 
down and with/ it the objective zero point. Therefore it is not 
possible to define objectively for a long period which incident 
in an individual case will signify success and which wi 
signify feilure. A completely different question involves a 
change in structure of the standard of excellence itself. T us, 
for example, as with any other frame of reference, the num er 


of steps and their level can change in time. 

From the research on the level of aspiration (Hoppe, 
we have known that successes and failures occur only wi in 
an area of medium difficulty; achieving something t at is 
too easy is not experienced as success, and failing at som 
thing too difficult is not experienced as failure. If it is pro 
gressively easier to reach a goal, then the achievement ^ 
incentive dwindles until it finally disappears, a oug 
external environmental relationship remains unchange . 
same thing happens if something turns out to be unattama 

Success and failure occur also in J 

lationships that have nothing to do with achiev^en . 
sake of brevity, success and failure will only c use 
achievement-oriented sense in what follows^ 
themas center around eitlier the possibility o . mvin . 

cess or of avoiding fhilure. Correspondingly, tiier 

approach or avoidance tendency in achievemcn m 
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under standardized conditions. This general consideration 
permits the deduction that an important preliminary condition 
for the isolation of potential motivation is to find those condi- 
tions of arousal under which the dispositional aspects can best 
find their expression. Questions of this kind have become of 
basic theoretical importance (cf. Atkinson, 1958a,b; Epstein, 
1962; Heckhausen, 1964a). 

In this volume we concern ourselves only with a special 
/category of person-environment relationships which may be 
considered as involving an achievement theme. This content 


area comprises everything that represents “a competition 
with a standard of excellence” (McClelland et al, 1953). Some- 
thing like this is present when a performance, its outcome or 
the capacity to produce it, is viewed, experienced, or judged 
within a frame of reference consisting of a more or less gradual 
slope of better or “worse.” This frame of reference is de- 
fined in terms of various standards of excellence which vary 
on a dimension of abstractness-generality versus concreteness 
-specificity. In its simplest form the standard of excellence 


represents a classification of alternatives: passed-failed; 
good-bad. Frequently such a classification is used only in an 
undeveloped early phase, for standards of excellence can dif- 
ferentiate extraordinarily if a certain environmental rela- 
tionship remains achievement-oriented over a long period of 
time. T e developmental psychology of such standards of 
excellence has not yet been investigated; they may involve 
gra lents o a nominal, rank or interval scale, and one ormore 
mtrirately connected dimensions of judgment {cf. Crandall. 

res on, a son, 1960b). Moreover, standards of excellence 
may e tas --re ated (e.g., degree of perfection as the result 
P r omance), or self-related (e.g., comparison with one’s 

own earlier achievements), or other-related (e.g., comparison 

ArJ I ^ levement of others, for example in competition), 
str ‘herefore. be defined as the 

o increase, or keep as high as possible, one’s own 
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CONTENT ANALYSIS 


There is no question that the measurement of individual 
differences allows deeper insight into the functional dynamics 
of motivation than has been possible until now on the basis o 
previously used methods in this area. These other metho s 
have consisted mainly of variations in (o) task requirements 
and (b) criteria for selecting groups of subjects (criterion group 
analysis). 


I. EARLY RESEARCH 

As early as 1938 Murray and his collaborators tried with 
their pioneering book, Explorations in Personality, not only 
to define need Achievement but also to obtain individual 
differences iiT motive strength by means of a questionnaire 
Using a six-part scal^the subject was asked to agree to, or 
reject, ten (somewhat crude) achievement-oriented stit^ 
nients. This questionnaire (DeCharms, Morrison, Reitman 
McClelland, 1955) as well as an improved one similar to ic 

Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPFS, A. L. E 

1954; cf. footnote p. 131) seem to isolate molivationa ' an. 

less Ulan general culture-dependent valuations o 

^ent abilities and Uie like which are desira e JU 
necessarily obligatory for oneself. At any rate, these 9“*^- 
naire data show very little correlation with beha\ ior in 
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“Hope of Success” and “Fear of Failure” (cf. Chapter III, 
Evaluative Dispositions; also McClelland, 1951; Mowrer, 
1960). 
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the correlations obtained vacillates considerably with such 
changes in testing conditions. Interestingly, the scores on 
Carney’s questionnaire rise if the achievement-oriented 
degree of arousal is stepped up in the test instructions— an 
eflFect which has also been used to validate the TAT measure. 

Ratings by others as well as experimentally obtained per- 
formance data have not yielded up to now a conclusive assess- 
ment of achievement motivation (cf. for details McClelland, 
1958d). The difficulty with ratings by others is obtaining 
reasonable and general agreement on the behaviors that are 
valid indicators of the motive in question. It is easy to forget 
that performance is always a complex result of many oilier 
personality-specific factors like ability, skill, cognitive 
functioning, belief systems based on previous experience, 
etc. In addition to these factors, difierences in potential 
motivation are evened out in their effect on actual performance 
Under the pronounced arousal conditions of an achievement 
test situation. . 

Eysenck (1960) has proposed measuring the strength oi 
motivation with the aid of the size of the reminiscence p le 
nomenon observed after a pause interpolated during t le 
massed practice of an activity. His findings, however, are 
inconclusive (cf. pp. 115f.). 


11. THEORY OF THE THEMATIC APPERCEPTION METHOD 

In contrast with other methods cited, tlie stratcg> of the 
Tat method of content analysis employs three tactics in 
order to enter the hitherto impregnable fortress of di crcnc • 
in molivation potential. (I) Tlie subject remains imaware o 
the true aim of the test. In contrast to metliods iismR se 
mtings, factors such as self-consciousness, selfa wtp ^ 
Rlossing over, and "folk-psycliologicar bins pla> a minor ro t 
(2) The inner motives of experience and beliav iorart tq I 
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competition with some standard of excellence is expressed; 
this is in contrast to content analytic procedures that utilize 
the TAT method, which so far have shown no correlation 
worth mentioning with the questionnaire data that provide 
more or less direct self-judgments (cf. McClelland, 1958d; 
Marlowe, 1959). It is obvious that one must become detached 
from what constitutes the obvious (or culture-bound) frame of 
reference of personal experience if he is to get at dispositions 
that evaluate the self in all its achievement-oriented activities 
in relation to the environment. 


Nevertheless, it would be premature to consider question- 
naire methods as basically unsuitable for measuring motiva- 
tion. Using very carefully selected items for various achieve- 
ment-oriented responses, Vukovich, Heckhausen, and von 
Hatzfeld (1964) have found a number of relations with Heck- 
ausen s TAT measure (1963b) of achievement motivation, 
nterestingly, this is especially the case when the question- 
naire Items do not refer to an obvious sociocultural evaluative 
norm. For instance, such a norm does not unambiguously lead 
to a preference for short term versus long term goals. And only 
preference for the latter correlates with TAT n Achievement. 

cross-validation of this work has yet to be done. Question- 
UAT ‘he “Achievement Anxiety Test" 

Mill ’ll Miller, 1962; 

logical Inventory by Gough (CPI, 1957, 1964) have proved 
RoLmW prediction of academic achievement. 

mirr. • I /“ » t ”*®^^'*re (n Ach) and a question- 

coZo ef fr Orientation”), which he has 

nrard CPI. Since the TAT 

morrhl nf'i? “ prevailing 

h, the towl manner of the social interaction 

■n the teaclnng s.tnation, and different courses), the level of 
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changes in testing conditions. Interestingly, the scores on 
Carney’s questionnaire rise if the achievement-oriented 
degree of arousal is stepped up in the test instructions— an 
eflFect which has also been used to validate the TAT measure. 

Ratings by others as well as experimentally obtained per- 
formance data have not yielded up to now a conclusive assess- 
ment of achievement motivation (cf. for details McClelland, 
1958d). The difficulty with ratings by others is obtaining 
reasonable and general agreement on the behaviors that are 
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test situation. , 

Eysenck (1960) has proposed measuring the 
motivation with the aid of the size of the , 

nomenon observed after a pause interpo ate ur 
massed practice of an activity. His findings, oweve , 
inconclusive (cf. pp. 115f.). 


11. THEORY OF THE THEMATIC APPERCEPTION METHOD 

In contrast with other methods cited. 
tat method of content analysis 

order to enter the “ y,,* remains unaware of 

in motivation potential. (1) Th®^ J methods using seif- 
the true aim of the test. In contra celf-deception 

ratings, factors such as p]„y a minor role.’ 

glossing over, and “folk-psyohological J 
(2) The inner motives of experience and beh 
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this is in contrast to content analytic procedures that utilize 
the TAT method, which so £ir have shown no correlation, 
worth mentioning with the questionnaire data that provide 
more or less direct self-judgments (cf. McClelland, 1958d; 
Marlowe, 1959). It is obvious that one must become detached 
from what constitutes tlie obvious (or culture-bound) frame of 
reference of personal experience if he is to get at dispositions 
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Nevertheless, it would be premature to consider question- 
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tion. Using very carefully selected items for various achieve- 
ment-oriented responses, Vukovich, Heckhausen, and von 
Hatzfeld (1964) have found a number of relations with Heck- 
hausen s TAT measure (1963b) of achievement motivation. 
Interestingly, this is especially the case when the question- 
naire items do not refer to an obvious sociocultural evaluative 
norm. For instance, such a norm does not unambiguously lead 
to n pre erence for short term versus long term goals. And only 
preference for the latter correlates with TAT n Achievement. 
A cross-validation of this work has yet to be done. Question- 
I'a edules such as the "Achievement Anxiety Test” 

^ Dember, Naime, & Miller, 1962; 

j 1 holland, 1964), or the one based on the “California Psycho- 
logical Inventory” by Gough (CPI, 1957, 1964) have proved 
P^^ising in the prediction of academic achievement, 
rninr ” ^ \ (1964a, b, 1965) has reported significant cor- 

relafons beUveen the TAT measure (n Ach) and a question- 

Orientation”), which he has 
measure 1 Z™"’ f”"’® of ‘he CPI. Since the TAT 

f ieinrs n ""'cl' more sensitive to situational 

liiotis-ition ™ such as Ute prevailing 

in the- .A- manner of the social interaction 

the teaching situation, and different courses), the level of 
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inconclusive (cf. pp. 115f). 


II. THEORY OF THE THEMATIC APPERCEPTION METHOD 

In contrast with other methods cited the strate^ of fte 
tat method of content analysis emp uys *ree tae 
order to enter the hitherto impregnable fortress of differences 
^ 1 /I) The subject remains unaware of 

m motivation /IVcTn^s to methods using self, 

the true aim of the test In contrast .elWecemin 

r u .p|f.consciousness, seli-aeception 

ratings, factors such bias play a minor role 

glossing over, and ' ® behavior are “tapped-' 

(2) The inner motives of expen 
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competition with some standard of excellence is expressed; 
this is in contrast to content analytic procedures that utilize 
the TAT method, which so far have shown no correlation 
worth mentioning with the questionnaire data that provide 
more or less direct self-judgments (cf. McClelland, 1958d; 
Marlowe, 1959). It is obvious that one must become detached 
from what constitutes tlie obvious (or culture-bound) frame of 
reference of personal experience if he is to get at dispositions 
that evaluate the self in all its achievement-oriented activities 
in relation to the environment 


Nevertheless, it would be premature to consider question- 
naire methods as basically unsuitable for measuring motiva- 
tion. Using very carefully selected items for various achieve- 
ment-oriented responses, Vukovich, Heckhausen, and von 
Hatzfeld (1964) have found a number of relations with Heck- 
hausen s TAT measure (1963b) of achievement motivation. 
Interestingly, this is especially the case when the question- 
naire items do not refer to an obvious sociocultural evaluative 
norm. For instance, such a norm does not unambiguously lead 
to a pre erence for short term versus long term goals. And only 
preference for the latter correlates with TAT n Achievement, 
cross va idation of this work has yet to be done. Question- 
such as the “Achievement Anxiety Test” 
\f -u \i Dember, Naime, & Miller, 1962; 

. ilholland. 1964), or the one based on the “California Psycho- 
ogical Inventory” by Gough (CPI, 1957, 1964) have proved 
Up P™^ising in the prediction of academic achievement. 
Uecently, Carney (1964a, b, 1965) has reported significant cor- 
c lanons be^vcen die TAT measure (n Ach) and a question- 
co Orientation”), which he has 
me-iMirpl Since the TAT 

f ic-tnr^ n "*“ch more sensitive to situational 

motiviti” such as the prevailing 

in X n "'anner of the social interaction 

in teaching situation, and different courses), the level of 
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the correlations obtained vacillates considerably with such 
changes in testing conditions. Interestingly, the scores on 
Carney’s questionnaire rise if the achievement-oriented 
degree of arousal is stepped up in the test instructions— an 
effect which has also been used to validate the TAT measure. 

Ratings by others as well as experimentally obtained per- 
formance data have not yielded up to now a conclusive assess- 
ment of achievement motivation (cf. for details McClelland, 
1958d). The difficulty with ratings by others is obtaining 
reasonable and general agreement on the behaviors that are 
valid indicators of the motive in question. It is easy to forget 
that performance is always a complex result of many other 
personality-specific factors like ability, skill, cognitive 
functioning, belief systems based on previous experience, 
etc. In addition to these factors, differences in potential 
motivation are evened out in their effect on actual performance 
under the pronounced arousal conditions of an achievement 
test situation. 

Eysenck (1960) has proposed measuring the strength of 
motivation with the aid of the size of the reminiscence phe- 
nomenon observed after a pause interpolated during the 
massed practice of an activity. His findings, however, are 
inconclusive (cf. pp. 115f.). 


II. THEORY OF THE THEMATIC APPERCEPTION METHOD 

In contrast with other methods cited the strategy of , he 

tat method of content analysis emp oys ^ in 

order to enter the hitherto f 

in motivation potential. (I) The subject 

u, . c .u foct In contrast to meUiods using self, 

the true aim of the test me coif 

ratings, fiictors such as pin, a 

glossing over, and ® behavior are "tapped-' 

(2) The innermotives of expen 
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in the fantasy stories rather close to the source before they 
become less recognizable because of a number of further 
psychological factors and external reasons which all affect 
their final manifestation in behavior. The preference for 
fantasy content versus overt behavior (whether obtained 
through ratings by others or through performance) as a means 
of uncovering hidden motives can be traced to a revolutionary 
idea introduced by Freud (1900). (3) The TAT method allows 
a wide latitude within which person-environment relation- 
ships, referred to in the material produced under aroused 
conditions can be apperceived and elaborated in a most in- 
dividual manner. Thus it is possible to record an abundance of 
experiences, courses of action, events, interpersonal inter- 
actions, etc. such as will rarely be observed in reality, much 
less in laboratory experiments, in such an economical way; to 
say nothing of the difficulties of scrutinizing and isolating 
actual behavior and experience on an individually comparable 
basis. 


As already mentioned, potentialjnotivation, if it operates 
hke a frame of reference of a normal state, can be isolated 
only indirectly via situational arousal. If the achievement- 
oriented content of the projected TAT picture is unmistakable, 
it e icits a conception of an achievement-related person- 
environment relationship, i.e., an objective state of arousal, 
le alter will create in the subject a personality-specific 
iscrej^ncy with his own normal state (evaluative disposi- 
lon . IS iscrepancy will be expressed, depending on 
Its size, m differing strengths in the formulated stories. If the 
discrepancy, for example, is very great (and therefore its 
expectation gradient), the story-teller will 
e e peop e as performing and experiencing in more 
varied and explicit ways before he ends the achievement- 
nented action m a way appearing significant to himself. 
(Compare Atkinson, 1958b; also the Theory of Conditioned 
* lotive Arousal by Fuchs. 1954, 1963; also Komadl, 1963). If 
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the discrepancy is not so great, the story will be achievement- 
related, but perfunctory. 

This account of the test process is, of course, at best a 
theoretical simplification. Thus, for example, the determinant 
of the discrepancy which leads the storyteller to a character- 
istic expectation gradient, namely the cue value of the picture, 
is not constant across persons although the objectively iden- 
tical picture is shown to all story-tellers (Atkinson, 1958b). 
The dispersion thus caused, however, does not necessarily 
have to be error variance insofar as the cue value itself 


probably depends on the person’s normal evaluative 
disposition. The most obvious hypothesis is that the picture 
content in combination with the action in the stories told 
arouses a discrepancy between the normal and the actual 
which would also be more or less characteristic for situations 
which belong to the same content category in the storyteller s 


real life. 

However, things do not appear to be this simple. According 
to the latest results of a representative sample of American 
men as reported in a field study by VeroflF, Feld, and Crockett 
(1965), more valid motivation scores are obtained from sto 
to pictures which differ from the everyday wor ' en 
ment. Thus, pictures of blue collar situations yield n c 
scores which predict indices of social status mo i ... 
subjects from white collar occupations, and vice ’ . 

collar pictures work better for blue f "j,, environ- 

is possible that pictures of one’s ' “everv-day 

ment are more likely to elicit banal effects 

routines. On the other hand, there a ^ fjeckhausen, and 
of arousal as. for instance, found y success 

Kemmler (1965). A ^-"all subgroupj^ 

imagery to failure-oriented pictu subject 

to success-oriented pictures than m-ainly of bordcr- 

Population. Since this subgroup co” 
line students, and on tlie whole s lo 
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failure, the paradox of the reversed relationship can be ex- 
plained as an avoidance reaction triggered by the picture cues. 
For reasons of efficiency, achievement-oriented arousal 


should be for the most part moderate and should apply only 
to the picture content and not to instructions, pretesting, etc. 
If the arousal is too intense (i.e. if the subject is pressed for 
achievement from all sides), individual differences in the 
characteristic discrepancy between normal and actual 
states are leveled out which means favoring intraindividual 
variance, based on the situation, at the expense of inter- 
individual variance, based on normal • evaluative dis- 
positions. Actually, it has been shown that the discriminative 


power of the TAT method is best under neutral test conditions 
and with pictures of moderate achievement cue value [Mc- 
Clelland et al, 1953; Haber & Alpert, 1958; cf. Heckhausen, 
critique (1964a) of a study by Schubert-Jackel & Mehl, 1962)]. 
t ere been previous strong arousal through instructions, 

^ arousal will discriminate better than a strong 

one Murstein, 1963), It should be remembered that most 
situations for which one wants to make predictions about per- 
ormance are neutral, i.e. task-oriented. French (1955b) has 
^ ,^*"®^^^^®”^®o^®foiotivation under task-oriented 
ions as t e highest correlation with later measure- 
™°‘'vation and performance made under the same 
arousal^m * oonditions. Moreover, extremely strong 

was ound ^ »nd avoidance tendencies, as 

below n svf “I- (1953. p. 103). Scott (1956; see 

t wdl r ’ “"u (1962) for achievement motivation 

ha,rd imre ar 1962). On the other 

cue value of the'’picjre"t^fte‘" ‘><=l'ievement 

anvthimr* flin which it could mean 

individual characteristic pror.iroV™"*®'’ 

ensue prohle of various motivations. 
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There have been attempts to prove that the production in 
fantasy of achievement-oriented stories does not give any 
direct information about the achievement orientation ofactuaj 
behavior but rather plays a compensatory or substitute role. 
That is, a person who cannot attain his goals in real life will 
produce stories with a distinct achievement-related content, 
and vice versa (Lazarus, Baker, Broverman, & Mayer, 1957; 
Lazarus, 1961; Vogel, Baker, & Lazarus, 1958; Vogel, Ray- 
mond, & Lazarus, 1959). The works cited are isolated cases 
and should be viewed with caution since their measurement 
of achievement motivation with the TAT has been found to be 
defective (cf. Atkinson, 1961; Heckhausen, 1963b) or is even 
lacking (Broverman, Jordan, & Phillips, 1960). According to 
present knowledge a direct relationship between achievement 
motivation and TAT content may be considered an established 


fact; this relationship, however, can be obliterated, or even 
reversed, under nonoptimal arousal conditions in the TAT 
process. A reversal is not based on a compensatory or sub- 
stitute mechanism but rather reflects directly situationally 
aroused inhibitory tendencies which are connected with the 
motives evoked. An example has been famished (see also 


Scott 1956), as already mentioned, in the paradoxical effects 
of arousal on success and failure pictures among so-called 
fear-of-failure subjects. A farther finding by Meyer et al. 
(1965) should also be mentioned here in which poor pupils 
produced less failure content with failure pictures than good 
pupils although the contrary had to be expected on the basis 
of school records of both groups. More distinct reversed 
relationships can be found with motives whose expression is 
controlled by social norms, as is especially *e case w.th the 
r Clark &Sensibar, 1955) and with aggression 

sexual motive (of Ckrk&^5 

(cf. Less , arousal Even with motives of neutral 

v^rs^eh ar^Tneed for food and sleep, over-arousal will 
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yield reversal effects which Epstein (1962) quite convincingly 
interpreted as “reality-oriented inhibition” in the service of 
the carrying out the task requirements. 


111. EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 

I Four to six pictures (cf. Atkinson, 1958c) are normally used 
in a group test. An effort is made to achieve a neutral or a 
slightly relaxed atmosphere; and prior achievement tests 
ought not to be conducted under any circumstances. A picture 
is projected for about 20 seconds; then the following four 
questions are answered on prepared forms: What is happen- 
ing? What has led up to the situation? What are the people 
thinking and feeling? What will be the outcome? About 1 
minute is allowed for each question. The evaluation of the 
stories is accomplished by means of a scoring key that de- 
termines which statements fall into various content categories 
and, therefore, are to be scored as points that finally are totaled 
to provide a final score for all the stories written by a subject. 
Aside from the pictures used and the standardized test con- 
ditions, the scoring key is the most important part of the 
method that has been tested and validated. 

The scoring key was developed originally by McClelland, 
At inson, Clark, and Lowell (1953); the work cited describes 
the and discusses in detail its development and valida- 
a?i?- *'®ference for details on the scoring key is 

mson (1958c) in which a special self-study course in the 
tise of scoring system is found. With the help of the scoring 
' one eteimine whether the story is achievement- 

contains some reference to 
n lone 1 of excellence or statements about 

n long-term achievement goal). If this is the case, various 

rtlnee vr.,7 f 

• * <• (or goal setting); Instrumental Activity; Posi- 
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tive and Negative Affective States; Goal Anticipation, and 
other areas. Scores derived in this original procedure as set 
out by McClelland and co-workers will be called n Ach (need 
Achievement)® in this volume. 

Another related measure is provided by the French “Test of 
Insight” (FTI), developed by Elizabeth French (1955b, 
1958b). It consists of ten short statements about what certain 
people do, desire, or fear. The subjects are asked to give a 
reason for these statements and to write it down. Coding of 
the response is done with a scoring key similar to that for the 
n Ach measure. Validation studies have confirmed a good 
agreement between the two methods (French & Thomas, 
1958; Atkinson & Litwin, 1960).^ A combination of projective 
technique and multiple-choice test characterizes the “Iowa 
Picture Interpretation Test” (IPIT; Hurley, 1955, 1957; 
Johnston, 1957). The subject is to choose among several com- 
plete stories for each picture; one of the stories is achievement- 
oriented. It is still questionable whether it is possible to 
obtain something similar to the n Ach measure with this 
method (cf. Williams, 1955; McClelland, J958d, p. 39; Bar- 
nette, 1961). Aronson (1958) developed a nonverbal measure 
which is based on distinctions in the graphic structure of 
simple psychomotor formations (doodles). Up to tlje present 
time this has been mainly used witli children and in cross- 
cultural comparisons (McClelland, 1961). Finally, Knapp 
(1958) found certain color preferences, and Morgan (1964) tlie 
range of incentive values assigned to easy and difficult occu- 
pations, to be indexes of n Ach. 


* In what follows. If results of noii-Gcrmnn authors are reixjrtcd. 
achievement motivation has iiwaJly been measuretl with the n 
Ach score unless othonvisc stated. 

* On (he other h.ind, Ifirnelstein. E«che«fxjch. ami Carj^ 
reported a zero correlation behveen the two mclho<li. but tliry did 
not rci>on on tbe testing conditions In drtill. 
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The scoring key of the n Ach measure does not differentiate 
between the tendencies to achieve success and to avoid 
failure. This differentiation has shown itself to be of im- 
portance quite early in correlating n Ach scores with certain 
criterion variables (McArthur, 1953; R. W. Brown, 1953; Scott, 


1956; Clark, Teevan, & Ricciuti, 1956; Ricciuti & Schultz, 
1954), e.g., with the recognition threshold for words (Mc- 
Clelland & Liberman, 1949), the recall of finished and un- 
finished tasks (Atkinson, 1953), and of success and feilure- 
related stories (Reitman, 1961). Aecording to these studies, 
failure-avoidant tendencies are accompanied by low to 
medium n Ach scores. Cooper and Howell (1961) have not 
found any relationship in this range of n Ach scores with test 


symptoms of neurotic tendencies. From this they conclude 
that failure avoidance is an independent dimension and not 
necessarily the obverse of a success-seeking tendency (cf. 
Reitman & Williams, 1961). 

Starting from the recall findings obtained by Atkinson 
1953), Moulton (1958) attempted a separation of these 
en encies via content analysis, employing a system that has 
no een used since except by Hoyos (1965). Instead, more use 
as een e in recent studies of anxiety questionnaires to 
Tiio ‘"r “^6'Oriented aspect of achievement motivation. 

1 0'tOt Ai^ty Questionnaire” (TAQ, Mandler & Sarason, 
“\In better than the unspecific 

ho t Taylor. 1953); this seems to 

(AAT M L rr "Achievement Anxiety Test” 

vcloned anV ' im" " Hcckhausen (1963b) has de- 

and -Tear of P 1 r''™ """ S™” 

sions of^oia’ series. The two dimerp" 

follows tl,o? vwll 1 "’■* each other. In what 
ou ' ti!' . into HS motivation and FF 

m^,i a I rnm I" """ “lied total, or 

comhmed. mot.vat,on. N Ach correlates betsveen +.40 and 
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+.70 with HS and HS + FF motivation, but not significantly 
with FF motivation. Meyer et at. (1965), borrowing from 
Heckhausen s method, have developed and successfully 
validated an age-specific series of pictures and an individual 
testing method for children of elementary school age. Hoyos 
(1965), following Moulton (1958), has also devised two keys 
for the two tendencies. Bimey, Burdick, and Teevan (1961) 
have developed a key for “Hostile Press” which is thought to 
be an equivalent of fear of failure. However, this takes into 
account not only achievement-oriented content but every 
threat theme involving the main protagonists in the TAT 
stories. 


IV. VALIDATION 

Validation of content analysis of motivation can be carried 
out in two different ways. First, one can consider intraindi- 
vidual differences which appear through the planned variation 
in arousal conditions of the motive being measured. This has 
mainly been done by McClelland e( al. (1953) and Hayashi 
and Habu (1962a, 1962b). They found that achievement- 
related statements increase significantly if the achievement 
arousal rises from a “relaxed-casual” to a “neutral” to an “ego- 
involved” test instruction. Second, one can consider inter- 
individual differences and correlate the scores obtained with 
behavioral measures which appear to be validation criteria. 
The latter approach was used by Heckhausen (1963b) in the 
differentiation and scoring of the two motivational tendencies, 
HS and FF. Validating findings of tliis kind for the different 
methods of scoring will be mentioned frequently in the 
following sections. 

When arousal conditions are increased. American college 
co-eds in contrast to their male fellow students strangely 
enough do not show any increase in n Ach scares (McClelland 
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et al, 1953) since they apparently have already been strongly 
achievement-aroused under neutral conditions (Veroff et al., 
1953). According to other Hndings it is possible to stimulate 
achievement thoughts among college women if success is 
related to “social acceptability” (McClelland, 1958a). Find- 
ings with Brazilian (Angelini, 1959), Japanese (Hayashi & 
Habu, 1962a), and German female students (Heckhausen, 
1963b) have not given reason to conclude that the method is 
differentially valid for the two sexes. The differences are 


perhaps the result of widely varying methods of selecting 
random samples. Compared with women undergraduates in 
the United States, those in Brazil, Japan, and Germany con- 
stitute a selected minority whose achievement-oriented self- 
concept is closer to that of the male sex. Lesser, Krawitz, and 
Packard (1963) have measured the n Ach of under- and over- 
achieving college students of the same intelligence level under 
neutral and ego-involved arousal conditions. The over-achieve- 


ng college women showed the expected increase in n Ach 
scores only with TAT pictures depicting females, whereas the 
un er-ac ievers showed an increase in n Ach only to pictures 
o ma es. It can be seen that only the former consider achieve- 
ment capability to be a part of their female role; the latter, 
however, consider this to be a male attribute.^ 

French nnd Lesser (1964) have pursued this firrding and 
selected women undergraduates according to whether their 
pre was or intellectual or social-domestic excellence, 

* Jichievement orientation corresponded to 

e ma c or female role concept When the preferred value 
orient.t.o„ was for the “male mle” they obtained the expected 

UonTln ", ' ego-involved testing condi- 

tmns. In contrast, according to Lesser et al. (1963). it is not 


In stnri'efu.ld'Tn •“’"over, obtain higher n Ach scores 

111 Stones lold to a male rather r i r. . , 

a, Alper (1937) rcixirts. " ^ e Bimre in Uie picture. 
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very critical whether stories are composed to male or female 
cues (here in the FTI) even though male cues.combined with 
intellectual value orientations and female cues combined 
with social-domestic value orientations do lead to a some- 
what greater increase in the n Ach scores. If the validation 
criterion does not consist of an increase in n Ach scores but of 
a correlation with performance on an intellectual achievement 
task after arousal of an intellectual value orientation, the 
same relationships appear as found by Lesser et al. in the 
earlier study (1963). In a female group with intellectual 
("male”) value orientation, only those obtaining high n 
Achievement in stories to female cues actually performed 
better. Similarly among the women with a social-domestic 
("female”) value orientation, those who scored high in n 
Achievement in response to male cues were the ones who 
performed better. Moss and Kagan (1961; Kagan & Moss, 
1962) did not find any sex differences involving the relation- 
ship of achievement motivation in the TAT and achievement 
behavior in adults (r^ = +.37 and +.62 respectively). But 
during adolescence (10-16 years of age), the correlation is 
negative for girls, particularly with mechanical achievement. 


V. RELIABILITY 

The coding reliability, i.e., the objectivity of the scoring 
key, is satisfactory in all the procedures (n Achievement, 
AM, FTI, IPIT). Scorer agreements between .80 and .90 or 
better have been reported. The test-retest reliability, how- 
ever, is less satisfactory. As far as the n Achievement measure 
is concerned, coefficients as low as +.22 (McClelland, 1955) 
or +.26 (Krumboltz & Farquhar, 1957) seem to be untnist- 
wortliy estimates, perhaps due to the shortness of the test 
(three pictures), the use of Clie same pictures which could 
have "spoiled” the subjects for die second test, cyclic satia- 
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tion effects in fantasy productions (Reitman & Atkinson, 

1958) , or too weak a cue value of the original picture series, 
etc. At any rate, Haber and Alpert (1958) have found a more 
satisfactory correlation, +.54 (with an interval of 3 weeks), 
with two parallel sets of six pictures each, the cue content of 
which had been carefully equated (see also Bimey, 1958a, 

1959) . In longitudinal studies Kagan and Moss (1959) found a 
significant coefficient of stability for indices from age 8 years 
9 months to 14 years 6 months, and Moss and Kagan (1961) 
found similar results over a period of 10 years from ado- 
lescence into adulthood {r =+.31). In line with these findings 
are recent ones reported by McClelland (1965b) showing that 
n Ach scores of college students predict life outcome over 
periods of 10 years or more. Himelstein and Kimbrough 
(1960) have reported similar test-retest reliabilities for the 
FTI measure. 


Heckhausen’s n Ach method yielded test-retest coefficients 
bet\yeen +.40 and +.60 for success (HS) and failure (FF) 
motivation using the same six pictures after a five-week 
period. Since the repetition of “projective” methods is sub- 
ject to various unfavorable effects (cf. McClelland, 1958a; 
Reitman & Atkinson, 1958; Heckhausen, 1963b). it is possible 
j L lability is underestimated rather than overesti- 
m.ted by current findings. The high sensitivity of thematic 
apperceptive methods to situational fkctors (e.g., status of the 

1964a) validates 

in one sense, although it has serious disadvantages 
M i. I'r ^ ^peaking. The methods are presenUy not 
mtable for psychodiagnosUc purposes, i.e. for individual 

fo^eT of discrimination is sufficient 
lor experimental research. 



CHAPTER III 


evaluative dispositions 

(VALUE ATTITUDES) 


I. INDICATORS 

As has been stated, potential motivation can be described 
as a pattern of evaluative dispositions involving a certain 
thema which underlies a normative state. The most general 
measure would be some sort of estimate of the level of the 
normative state or, more explicitly, of the mean discrepancy 
between a normative state and various situational states. 
Such a measure represents the strength of achievement moti- 
vation, i,e. the salience of a tendency to think in terms of 
competing with a standard of excellence. Martire (1956) was 
able to show, in feet, that the group with the strongest (as 
'veil as most generalized) achievement motivation also pro- 
duces the greatest discrepancy between real and ideal self- 
image and between actual and desired possession of 
achievement-related personal traits, Coopersmith (1959) and 
Reimanis (1964) found the same to be true using ratings by 
self and others but in connection with the same type of m_o ti- 
vation (the need for Achievement). 

Before we continue with the problem of estimating the 
strength of the general tendency (or the discrepancy between 
ideal and real), another characteristic nf nphievement motiva- — 
tion should be discussed: namely, tlie relative dominance 
of a success-oriented versus a feilure-oriented evaluative 
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disposition. Depending on the weight given the two alterna- 
tives of success and failure, the evaluative disposition retains 
a characteristic center of gravity which is expressed in an- 
ticipation as well as in judgment of outcome. Thus “success- 
motivated” persons, when setting a goal, consider the proba- 


bility of success rather than that of failure; they judge their 
levels of achievement against a general background colored 
with success expectation, and, correspondingly, the reverse 
is true for failure-motivated persons (Heckhausen, 1963b). 
In these cases the evaluative dispositions do not operate 


directly as directional tendencies but indirectly as frames of 
reference which are not the result of immediate experience 
but which influence the outcome of goal setting or judgment. 

Moreover, it has been possible to observe more generalized 
effects of success* and failure-oriented evaluative disposi- 
tions which do not have an immediately obvious connection 
with success and failure. They show, for instance, charac- 
teristic differences in the structure and quality of time ex- 
perience with respect to such characteristics as future time 
span or the goal-directedness and speed of passage of ex- 
perienced time (cf. p. 41). Finally, even content-free per- 
ception seems to be influenced by such evaluative disposi- 
lons as, or instance, the shrinking and expanding of lines 
V nc are overestimated by success-motivated persons and 
un erestimate by failure-motivated persons, respectively, 
/sfn” ^ assumed that this effect depends on a different metric 
.. r ^°*^Poaent of the frame of reference) for per- 
ceplion of such differences. To connect such a phenomenon 
able ailure in this instance seems to be reason- 

Recenir 7"*"^ (Heckhausen, 1963b). 

invcsHca^o systematic attempts to 

InaK- f ? of success and failure. In a factor- 

and Green metaphors, Knapp 

succect R 1 * three dimensions of meaning for 

success: the n^djant^ejll^^ 
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(1964) has shown with adolescents that the meaning of success 
varies significantly with socioeconomic background. Accumu- 
lation of possessions, job security, status position, and per- 
sonal excellence are all centers of gravity which increase in 
importance from lower to higher social classes in this order 
(more about this below, see p. 28). Highly motivated persons 
(n Ach) attach more importance to excellence than to prestige 
while the reverse is true with those of low motivation (Bum- 
stein, Moulton, & Liberty, 1963). People who are considered 
especially ‘‘successfur* in small American towns have dis- 
tinguished themselves above all through community activities 
in organizations and public institutions but less through in- 
come, vocation, and level of education (Kaltenbach & Mc- 
Clelland, 1958). This quasi-public perceived "success” 
correlates with the achievement motivation (n Ach) of the 
individuals involved. 


Ertel (1964) asked male undergraduates to evaluate an 
upcoming intelligence test with the help of the Semantic 
Differential; he found tsvo dimensions tliat correspond to 
the effective values characteristic of success and failure 
expectations. The success-motivated persons (based on HS 
score) experienced the coming intelligence test predominantly 
with anticipatory feelings of confidence while the failure- 
motivated (high FF score) entertained feelings of apprehen- 
siveness. Kassaqian (1963) has distinguished social and 
self-oriented dimensions of success and failure winch corre- 
late with e.ach other. Failure in both dimensions goes hand in 
hand with various signs of a poor .self-concept and difficulty 
in social aifiliations. Cooper and liosvcll (1!«1). however, 
have pointed out that failure motivation (il Ach, middle and 
lower third of the distribution) docs not correlate wiU, 
ratio symptoms in behavior. Either of the two tendencies 
(US or FF) may be appropriate nni! health) or hinpproprfnte 
and neurotic depenclinp on its prominence relative 
otlier. 
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Evaluative dispositions can be further estimated from the 
particular degree of excellence that is generally preferred, 
i.e., experienced as proper or even as compulsory, when a 
person is in competition with a standard of excellence. Such 
jegree s of excellence have been labeled “level of aspiration” 
since Hoppe (1930) and Dembo (1931). A success-oriented 
evaluative disposition is not necessarily associated with a 
high or the highest level of aspiration, nor is a failure-oriented 
one necessarily associated with the lowest levels of aspiration. 
There is a group of "failure-motivated” persons who aim at 
the highest degrees of excellence although they remain far 
from realizing them. Individual psychology, especially as 
expounded by Kunkel (1928), had such cases in mind when 


attempting to explain feelings of inferiority and heightened 
aspiration as opposites which promote each other. Success- 
motivated Ss experience a degree of excellence as having 
demand quality if it lies above their level of achievement, 
ut only if it is slightly above, so that it can still be reached 
with a concerted effort. (Compare Chapter VUI.) 

Evidently a high degree of generality enables evaluative 
dispositions to apply to the most diverse situations in the life 
span (viewed either historically or contemporaneously) so 
ong as some kind of achievement theme can be extracted 
rom lem. This has led to the much-discussed phenomenon 
t lat one may act in exactly the same way in completely dif- 
erent simations. In order to derive this phenomenon, causal 
exphnations have been constructed which go back to innate 
es as in psychoanalysis— or to secondary acquired 
t rues. J, S. Brown (1953), for example, traces tlie desire to 
money back to a fear of scarcity of money 
liii ^ * ** ^^nuire early by the little child when observing 
hudgcr" insufficient family 


AlhMirt (1937) has protested against "derivation theory” 
nd has substituted the "principle oftlic functional autonomy 
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of motives. His thinking remains, however, within the con- 
text of derivation theory; however, in his theory, the causal- 
historical links are broken thus producing functional auton- 
omy. It is possible to support his effort to bring out the unique- 
ness of individual behavior, at least as far as achievement 
motivation is concerned, with a simpler construct, i.e., the 
transferability of evaluative structures. Thus we should 
remember that the evaluative dispositions (normative states) 
possess a high degree of generality which favors their trans- 
ferability (cf. Fuchs, 1954, pp. 66 ff.). This explains certain 
developmental events. At a given period of time certain types 
of activity begin and others cease to be achievement- 
motivated. This cannot occur until the activities have moved 
in the course of individual development into the realm of 
possible mastery; and, as is known, they no longer remain 
achievement-motivated when they have been mastered com- 
pletely. Therefore, in the course of life it is constantly possible 
for new and changing situational constellations to become 
achievement-oriented because they have not yet been 
mastered. To explain this fact it is not necessary to fall back 
on a causal-historical chain of events with or without the 
concept of functional autonomy. 

The high degree of generality of the evaluative dispositions, 
however, does not remove the difficulties which arise in char- 
acterizing them in the individual case. How are we to measure 
them and to make them comparable across individuals if 
they lead in one case, for example, to wishful goal settings 
and in another to active instrumental activities if the activities 
are short and intense in some people and more enduring in 
others? If the achievement thema includes in some people 
only a small or in others a large number of person-environment 
relationships? Obviously, one would be inclined to consider 
an evaluative disposition as more prominent (I) the more it 
leads to actions and not just wishful fantasies. (2) tJm more 
it leads to an enduring and not just sporadic aclivit>', and (3) 
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tile more situations of different kinds it manages to organize 
as related to itself. 

Even in considering just these three characteristics, many 
combinations ought to be taken into account in the individual 
case; thus it remains crude and problematic to reduce them all 
to the common denominator of a simple intensity scale for 
the sake of interindividual comparisons. A systematic investi- 
gation of the multidimensional structure of evaluative disposi- 
tions is still only in a very early stage. Top priority belongs 
to the question of the extent to which achievement motivation 
is generalized or specific. That is, how many and how varied 
are the person-environment relationships which can be in- 
cluded within the framework of the same evaluative 
disposition? 


II. AREA OF GENERALIZATION 

The achievement-related sections of the personal world 
i er in width from person to person. They depend also on 
sociocultural and developmental norms which give them a 
ce^in uniformity. In certain apparently neurotic cases, the 
achievement thema may be so “overvalued” that it embraces 
practically every situational relaHonship. The area of gen- 
era ization could be staked out using the TAT method if the 
pictures presented were to represent well-distributed random 
situational relationships (al- 
hough his >s hardly conceivable). While the clinical applica- 
n o e TAT is based on this concept (Murray. 1943) in 
rder to determine the prominence of various motives, the 
tandardizcd content analytic methods try to avoid (for rea- 
. already discussed) apperceptive conflicts as to what is 
cue i T' ehosen to have an unmistakable 

tali r; 1 is. therefore, de- 

termined less through tlic extent of generalization of the 
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achievement response to various pictures than through the 
frequency and saiience of achievement-related aspects of 
the behavioral sequences described. 

Therefore, the conclusions reached hy this method should 
be limited to the thematic range of the pictures presented 


(cf. however, Veroff et al, 1965; above, p. 11). Nevertheless, 
as Martire (1956) has shown, even a thematically limited 
series of pictures provides some indication of the degree of 
generalization of n Ach if the stories have been written first 
under neutral and later under achievement-arousing con- 
ditions. Those persons who produce distinct achievement 
thema not only under arousal conditions but under neutral 
conditions as well reveal a strong generalized achievement 
motivation. The achievement-related apperception of a situa- 
tion should not be viewed so much as a project or vo 
"act” of the person. Frequently it is the "demand character 
of a situation that obtrudes. Thus, certain people and object 
of one’s own world nearly always possess an achievement- 
related cue value, e.g., a teacher or a piece o wor 
effects Sraain sociocultural, already 
person-environment relationships can be un ers °° 
under the concept of role expectation dian 

specific concept of "^"^'[’^^'fperceiVed by his em- 
instance, an employee knows mat i „ 1938). 

.* h .™. .t “'rrii "hit 

The generalization proble U.cmatizntion in 

raise questions not only ah 

general but „d^n.nce of success or failure 

components, such as tlie p P Fven dav experience 

orientation or the level of jy^ess-oricnlcd in some 

demonstrates tliat a man JS ^ others; furthennore, 

activities and more Iieichts. On the 

ho m.ay posse^^l^of«^,,yi„,,^^ 

Other hand. niTTSi eati I e * , diverse arrn%. 

basic structure which is 
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It is possible that such a hypothesis is more appealing be- 
cause it simplifies the problem rather than because it is 
actually justified. As long as research results are still lacking, 
the question of generalization should be treated with caution. 
So far there are only the findings from the research on level of 
aspiration which have shown that goal settings remain un- 
mistakably consistent from task to task despite wide dif- 
ferences in tbeir "demand character" (cf. below, p. 91), 


111. SOCIOCULTURAL FRAMES OF REFERENCES 
AND THEIR CHANGE OVER HISTORICAL TIME 

The conmete person-environment relationships in which 
eva native ispositions operate are always fixed in the frames 
t reference of a culture or one of its subcultures. In highly 
industrialized mass societies "competition with standards 
as nriv I It “ dominant theme in public as well 

rofr „ m had, and still has, a decisive 

(cf MrPl of present-day industrial nations 

sodete^n ’ ■" Pri-iHve 

ever mav"bp*'’''iL" “chievement thema which, how- 
fir j. ^ rather low, as in the case of the Alorese 

doe^s not’ o^c^' orientation in a culture 

divid:arpiTa: 

petition with a stTndarro7excerW comparisons, com- 

husfrt acHU"t''o:;":.''r“"« "" m m-ddleXs 

possible to discovm .acjvme* ‘’"'f “ appears quite 

cultures. ‘ *''*^*‘^* "'*'*^*' homologous across 

anfNwTlO^^HiwilTr - Child, Storm, 

' ^ determined the level achievem ent 
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motivation in various preliterate cultures on the basis of 
content analysis of orally transmitted folktales using the 
n Ach scoring key. Among other tilings, it was found that the 
level of achievement motivation ascertained in this way cor- 
relates with the incidence of “full-time” entrepreneurial 


activities in various cultures (McClelland, 1961). An inter- 
cultural comparison between the United States and Germany 
was made by McClelland et al. (1958b) using high school 
students. They found differential emphasis on values for 
individual or group activities, obligations to oneself or to 
others, and higher achievement motivation among the Ameri- 


can students (cf. McClelland, 1964b). 

Within one culture there are in turn subcultures in which 
regard to achievement thema represent relatively closed areas 
of life thus reflecting characteristic evaluative dispositions. 
This has frequently been demonstrated in the social strata of 
a Western industrial society like the United States. In con^st 
with the lower social stratum of the working class, ® ® 

class is characterized more strongly by activist an 
oriented values that are conceived in terms o in 
differences in ability (e.g., Leshan, 1952; Rei^man, , 
Kohn, 1959). Even within the middle-class ^ubculmre e 
contrast in evaluative dispositions can ° cw-mson 

“bureaucratic” and "managerial” circles (Mi er J _ 

1956). Achievement themes center more 

material rewards in the ’■’YJgrF'jT tote, 1964). Only if 
SOS, & Protz, 1958; Zazzo, 1963, t. M. ^ . 

monetary rewards have been their fellow- 

from this social stratum as more readily 

students from the (Douvan. 1956). 

only to *«‘"'°^g;%P,ealso‘shown that lower-class 
Cameron and Storm {1965J " , |,i,dren in a concept- 

children perform as well as mi ' j (candy) is provided, 

learning task only when a ma achievement motivation 

Potential or so-called “intenonzed achie^ 
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increases with socioeconomic status (Rosen, 1956, 1962b; 
Douvan & Adelson, 1958; Veroff, Atkinson, Feld, & Gurin, 
1960; Littig & Yeracaris, 1963, 1965; Camey & McKeachie, 
1963; Nuttall, 1964; Morgan, 1964; see also below: Conditions 
of Origin and Development). 

Rosen (1956) has demonstrated that evaluative dispositions 
in two social strata differ with respect to the desire of Ameri- 
can pupils to continue their education from high school to 
college. Unlike achievements attained in school, this desire 
is not connected with the strength of measured achievement 
motivation (n Ach) but rather with specific achievement- 
related evaluative dispositions that are found only in the 
upper social strata, e.g., to stand on one's own feet at an early 
age, to plan for ahead and pursue one's career goals actively, 
to continue one s education for many years without earning 
money. Academic studies with all their implications are still 
usually beyond the horizon of even the highly motivated 
pupils from lower social strata (a point of view which should 
be taken more into account in attempts at “mobilizing talent 
reserves ). The limits of achievement-related life space 
seems to play, as we shall see (pp. 131 f.), a mediating role in 
the interactions between motivation and ability. According 
to rench and Lesser (1964), achievement motivation in 
mencan co-eds is tied to differential value orientations of 
versus a socio-domestic kind (see above, 

r» Iftt ' 


In a large representative sample, Veroff et al. (1960) have 
o tamed estimates of achievement motivation levels of vari- 
ous segments of the American population from individual 
interviews. The following characteristics marked the popula- 
tion groups with higher „ Achievement: higher level of 
cdiica ion; higher occupational level; early adulthood (es- 
pecial y behveen 21 and 24 years) as compared to late adult- 
loot especia > a ove age 55); small-town or rural as com- 
pared to large city residence; growing up in a complete family 
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as compared to the loss of parents tlirough death or divorce 
before the age of 16. 

Stimulated by Max Weber’s thesis (1904, 1905) on the con- 
nection of Protestantism with capitalism and economic 
growth, repeated investigations have attempted to ascertain 
whether Protestants show more pronounced achievement 
motivation than Catholics. It has not been possible to prove 
this in the present era either in the United States or Ger- 
many (McClelland, 1961). VerofF, Feld, and Gurin (1962) 
found in a representative random sample for the total Ameri 
can population that Catholic males rank second to Jewish 
males as more highly motivated than Protestant males. T is 
result could be traced chiefly to the group of Catholics ot 
middle age with low incomes and large families. The au 
interpret this unexpected finding as due to the stronge 
arousal of achievement motivation by the straine economi 
situation of the Catholic father who earns little ^ 

has many children. This is more likely to be true s nc 

oriented by his education Protestant 

much toward widely generalized goa 

might be in the same situation. ofmiddle- 

It is precisely the concrete evaluati that causes 

aged Catholics with high achievement moti j^es 

them to have large femilies whose adequate 
Upward mobility. 

I especially marked below 
Upward mobility is, in genera, ^ ^ 952 ), such mobility 
the middle class. As shown by roc ...loccf-c — 

s connected here- 


J" 

'^w 


r upper classes- 


-but not in ^j'^odvation (cf. Minor 
with the s ^ength of the ^ cmalTbut highly 

& Neel, lOSsTand ^roif ct al.. however, 

industrialized northeastern me , .^^gj^ent motivation re- 
Littig and Yeracaris (1965) hetween classes (in terms 

lated to intergenerational Upward ordown- 

of the blue-colIar-white-collar distm 
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ward occupational mobility is associated with high and low 
achievement motivation, respectively. This is true for married 
women, too, when their mobility is linked to their husband's 
occupation. Socioeconomic class seems to be of more im- 


portance for determining n Ach levels— at least today and in 
America — than religious afRliation or ethnic origin. However, 
the Jewish population has appeared to possess a remarkably 
high achievement motivation even in the lowest social strata 
(Rosen, 1959; Carney & McKeachie, 1963). 

The Calvinistic ethic: “to prove one's worth in a completely 
worldly calling in order to prove one has been selected for 


eternal salvation” produced an extraordinary spirit of enter- 
prise which had as its goal not the accumulation of capital 
but rather the successful growth of an enterprise. The key 
motive in the spirit of enterprise is not (contrary to the uni- 
versally accepted traditional belief) a striving for profit but a 
high need to achieve, which leads to a preference for calcu- 
lated rather than speculative risks. Profit does have im- 
portance, however, in an instrumental sense as providing a 
s n ard of excellence for efficiency within the economic 
p ere. roups of managers or executives (especially in com- 
merce) are, even in Communist countries, more highly moti- 
a e n c ) than comparable groups of professionals, and 
I. risks in decision-making (cf. 

McClelland, 1961; Meyer, Walker, & Litwin, 1961). Further- 
more i appears that they become managers because of their 

r <1965) has shown that college males 

with high n Ach are more likely to be found in entrepreneurial 
hnstness occupations 14 years later than their peers with low 
. Ach. If the Instorical Calvinistic frame of reference resulted 
m an mcrease of achievement motivation in some population 
g mips, even m whole countries, and thus in a tremendous 

rrr.r ■" capitalistic em, it is to be ex- 

P cled that history will show frirther examples of change from 
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generation to generation in the amount of achievement moti- 
vation and in associated economic growth and decline. 

In the search for such historical covariations it has been 
possible to scan periods of over a thousand years because of 
the method of content analysis. One can code random samples 
of surviving literary texts and associate their n Ach content 
with various independent indicators of economic develop- 
ment. This has been done for ancient Greece from 900-100 
B.C., for Spain in the late Middle Ages, for England from the 
Tudor Kings to the industrial revolution, for the United States 
from 1800-1950, and finally for the Peruvian culture® from 
around 800 B.C. to 700 A.D. (McClelland, 1961). These 
studies have shown that economic growth has always been 
preceded by a period of increased achievement motivation, 
and economic decline by a continuous period of ® 

achievement motivation. High achievement motivation, 
fore, precedes economic growth and not vice nimost 

crease in achievement motivation itself seems o l-.u 
always the result of religious and philosophica^ T.minten- 
produce a highly motivated next generation 
tional new orientation in child training , xjcClel- 

pendence and accomplishment. (Compare for deta.ls McCi 

land, 1961, and also below, pp- 151 fourth 

Content analysis of primers (from e recent 

grades) has revealed n Achievement (1963) 

and contemporary history. Lambert j correlated 

found that „ Achievement levels so determme 


. , ,v.-.il.-.ble. desisns on crave 

' Since insufficient written mateirai i • |,i,.vement-relatc(l con- 
ims were classified on the basis o * . previously been usrc 
ont, using Aronson’s (1958) melbo . tnciliod of 

uccessfully with ancient Greek 
* Ach which paralleled content ana > 

^938c). 
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with boys’ occupational aspirations in various countries. The 
method has been applied to longitudinal time series within 
a given country (America, 1800-1950; DeCharms & Moeller, 
1962) as well as to international comparisons of a broad range 
of capitalistic, communist, and developing countries (McClel- 
land, 1961). DeCharms and Moeller (1962) used as an in- 
dicator of economic growth the number of yearly patent 
registrations per million inhabitants. For his international 
comparisons, McClelland (1961) used the increase in national 
income per capita and also the average rate of increase in 
per capita kilowatt hours of electricity consumed. For an 
estimate of motivational level he used the achievement- 
related content of school text books from around 1925 and 
again around 1950. He found significant correlations of around 
+.50 between n Achievement in children’s readers in one 
generation and rate of economic growth in the next (or over 
an even shorter period). It is noteworthy that the achievement 
motivation of particular countries changed between 1925 and 
1950 in a way which has forecast changes in rate of economic 
development in those countries. Incidentally, it proved to 
be a methodological stroke of genius to use stories in chil- 
dren s readers as material for content analysis, for they are 
obviously the condensed reflection of the national Zeitgeist 
as filtered through the minds of pedagogues, yet they are still 
free of political ideology, at least for these early years. 

o enberger and Norton (1963) believe that the American 
^ public reaction to the Russian “Sputnik Challenge” has al- 
rea > e to an intensification of achievement motivation in 
ma e pupils because of the increased interest in mathematics 
and m achievement in this subject between 1955 and 1960. 


IV. VALUE SYSTEMS AND SUBSYSTEMS 

An achievement-related evaluative disposition is fre- 
quently, if not always, functionally imbedded in overlapping 
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value systems which are, under certain circumstances, rather 
heterogenous. There are systems that prevent achievement 
from moving out of an interest in itself into a merely 
mental activity. The phenomenon of the Protestant 
according to Max Weber (1904, 1905) represents a value sys- 
tem which might be called a religious “superiority complex. 

Mierke (1955) has shown that through an appeal 
worthwhile motives (for the honor of the group an , 
vancement of science) “super in 

established in competitive records, can 
the psychological laboratory. ^ 

No doubt tliere are also temporary bsely re- 

evaluative dispositions that are not m nf excellence 

lated; for example, if compedtion with a 
is in the service of motives for gain or power. In 
achievement motivation has to be ^ j^nce and action 

i-e. instrumental, system of motivation. better to 

correlates are so altered in achievement 

distinguish phenomena of this kin in variations 

motivation.” One can also observe 15 performed. 

in the arousal conditions under w * . please him. 

If the experimenter asks the Ss to co p „ Ach 

their performance does not (scored similarly 

but with the social "need ^ Veroff, 1952; cf. French, 
with the TAT method, ShipleV ' Atj-inson & Raphelson, 
1955b; Atkinson & Reitman, no longer sliows 

1956). In addition, achievement ^^^..j^rded with money 

any connection with perfo^ancei^^ _^^^ 

(Atkinson & Reitman, 19^h ® 

(French, 1955b). jg3g, 

German studies of character circumstances 

tend to conclude that one ,,.c- s.al;c of social 

aspire to good perfo^»"" eases, this seems to 

esteem and prestige, ‘^cc 
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be less a question of a value system extrinsically connected 
with achievement, but rather a system in which the achieve- 


ment thema is typically embedded- A pure task orientation is 
probably a special case as opposed to situations that involve 
the value or respect one places on himself or which is attrib- 
uted to him by relevant others. Many achievement goals can 
in the last analysis be reached only through a social process 
(Mahler, 1933); that is, it is necessary to inform the relevant 
people concerned of the achievement result attained before 
the task has been completed and the goal realized. The dif- 
ference between a striving for achievement and for esteem 


can be exaggerated, if one mistakes two reference points for 
two mutually exclusive kinds of motives. As a rule, goals in- 
volving task performance, self-esteem, and social recognition 
appear side by side. They release each other during the course 
of the achievement-related experience (even though per- 
sonality-specific centers of gravity do exist corresponding to 
ese ree points of reference). It can hardly be otherwise 
considering *e importance of achievement for social evalua- 
tion and professional advancement in our culture. 

ne can also find authors who have focused on one type of 

noKoru ® Wertheimer (1957) and Metzger 

(1962) attempt to consider the objective demands of a task for 
educational reasons. Gottschaldt (1933) regards the origin of 

ore re" P ^ "^“ving for social 

strivi ^i" ” "“I o'’on consider whether 

n hoTiI of achievement alone, 

"d e nth behavior which is directed at 

le attainment of approval or avoidance of disapproval" (!) 

In “stt’’: r'“ V ^'‘■'"-'"'•»f--llenee. The longittidinal 

.answer m il' ^ n »962) provide a clear 
sake f behavior for its own 

the feasibility of maintaining such a distinction is question- 
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able (cf. pp. 149 ft), at least insofar as the perception of 
Others is concerned. 



CHAPTER IV 


IMPORTANT DIMENSIONS 
OF EXPERIENCE 


I. FOCUS OF THE PERSON-ENVIRONMENT 

relationship 

The focus of the perception of a situation may 
or on the surrounding world either in its the 

task-oriented aspects. The latter involves e c ^ ^^^hich can 
task and the fulfillment of its demands— a ^ strong ego 

arise not only from forgetting the self but a s 
involvement in the task. centers on those 

If the focus of perception is socia , interpersonal 

effects which ones actions '"the course of action 

situation. When the focus is on competence or in- 

is experienced as a measure of one s o ^^^^tation of enlarg- 
eompetence. Instead of yielding to ’ ^tedouiagaintliattlie 

ftig on these typologies, it shoul ^ ^ -restricted way* It ^ 

focus changes normally in a ^!**|^-p«ched in the course o 
pends, for instance, on the poin ^^^^prence is more apt 
action. For example, tlie P°*"^ rOic task. . 

become social after the typt^ .t . j. 

It is also of importance wic of o«oIlm.ce 

necessitates competition ' , jf. or from on ' 

derived mainly from 'f'!' ‘Xmed "'r ollers may 
otliers or to oneself. Socmlly „,„.„i,«I. o. mrs may 

arc always applicable i 
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arise as well. In particular, self-oriented standards are also 
apt to be present in competition. The developmental history 
of achievement-related perceptions deserves special atten- 
tion. For instance, 2- to 3-year-olds do not interpret the 
thwarting of their efforts as failure in the sense of personal 
inability (i.e., as related to the person or self-esteem) but as 
resistance of the task, and therefore as related to the task or 


environment. (More details are given on pp. 143 ff.) 

The focus of the perception of the total situation also in- 
fluences behavior and its effects. An example of the importance 
of focus lies in the frequently found reversal of the Zeigamik 
effect when performance is not task-oriented but self-orientecJT 
In the latter case it is not the incompleted tasks but rather the 
completed tasks which are best remembered (cf., for instance, 
Lewis & Franklin, 1944, and Green, 1963). Another similar 
example is furnished by Silverman (1964): persons with high 
self-esteem recall fewer fects relating to incompleted tasks 
after failure than persons with low self-esteem. A finding by 
ler e (1955, p, 222 ff.) is notable in this respect. Subjects 
were a temately shown two different types of tasks of the same 
They were told that they had to solve one set of 
tasks but that the other set was voluntary. The required tasks 
nnlt more incorrectly, than the voluntary 

fnp • ** ^ seem to be the result of different ways of 

Mcl-c ^^^‘^Gptualizing performance. The required 

3 social focus, and the optional 
in 1 swm' ^^'^er led to a predominant interest 

olnt r c' “ i" a 

hvn h.V.; <l**ferent conceptualizations of the 

under tint “ subsequent performance test 

Ti.fr ’ ^ntrasted even more sharply. 

Th s U,e mterest m *e voluntary task can be maintained 
desinle pressure now imposed from withouti 

roWe Vr of "ohievement have been 

referred to as task attrtndes which may be task- or eso-oriented 
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{cf. Heckhausen, 1955). It seems more appropriate to define 
task attitudes simply as specific styles of action which are 
characteristic for success and feilure-oriented evaluative 
dispositions no matter what kind of focus is present. Thus a 
success-oriented task attitude favors a quick-moving, concen- 
trated solution process while a failure-oriented attitude lea 
to tensions, blocking, interpolated inhibitions, and interrup 
tions in carrying out the task. Depending on the type o ta , 
this may be to the benefit or detriment of the achieve 
outcome (compare Chapters IX and XI). 


II. TIME PERSPECTIVE AND THE NATURE 
OF THE EXPERIENCE OF TIME 

« *o include the time- 
Under the experience of time we mea which, at a 

related aspects of all the experiences o a nnd go 

certain period in the present, ^ 1951). Achieve- 

hack into the past (L. K. Frank, 1939; 

ment-related experience structures tm^ (P^vard the future, 
anything else. Above all it is in time, and puts 

fosters longer time spans, connects tunis back to 

the succession of time periods in states, resulting 

past incidents, as for cliaraclerize the 

from success and failure "'^**^** course of action itsel 
after-period of a course ‘^^ ^*^****'*’ ..rspcctivc (cf- hclow, o.t 
shows a pronounced future time * #■ they are rt a i > 

Irads to a Icnsthenms o' for 

tl.e f,.h.re. which is cha.«'>-";’;„„ A.ld-'- 

(Lesh.an, 1952; nosen. liW- 
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The motivating characteristic of evaluative dispositions 
should phenomenologically be called more precisely an 
expectation from the viewpoint of time perspective. By this is 
meant the expectation that one will — or will not— carry a 
present state (actual state) over into a more satisfying end 
state as measured against certain standards of excellence (of 


the normal state). The experiencing of a discrepancy in 
terms of time between a present-existing and an anticipated- 
future situation is the real motivating force, phenomeno- 
logically speaking, that stimulates and directs perception and 
performance. Since the anticipation of a future situation, that is 
of success or failure, represents an expectation with positive 


or negative affects, and experiencing this expectation appears 
as either pleasant or unpleasant, or inviting or deterring, this 
results in either approach or avoidance behavior (cf. Heck- 
hausen, 1963b; Fuchs, 1963). Because of the complex connec- 
tion between time-perspective experiences and motivation, 
affective expectations should be given precedence in diag- 
nosing motivation over the various dimensions of experience. 
T ese expectations represent important categories in all the 
scoring keys developed thus far for measuring motivation 
(e.g., goal anticipation). With respect to n Ach, not only the 
level of motivation must be connected with indicators of the 
span an sl^cture of time perspective but also the direction 
m w 1 C the motive is oriented, that is, whether toward 
Hope of Success” or “Fear of Failure." 

T lis has been confirmed in a series of investigations em- 
P oymg quite different indicators. Ss with high n Ach make 
greater use of the future tense and dependent clauses, which 
in icales a contingent relation between present and future 
(Zatekis, in McClelland et al, 1953). They are better able to 
pos pone grati ication and when a choice is given bettveen an 
immediate small reward and a hiture larger one, they fre- 
9 cntl> decide in favor of the larger [Mischel, 1961; Cameron 
& Storm, 1965; cf. Fisher, 1961; as well as the concept of the 
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longer periods of time, need to be planned, and require de- 
cisions. They do not need success to occur soon; rather they 
are quite able to wait. 

The successful businessman is characterized by a similar 
ability, that is, to recognize future possibilities and to adjust 
to them (McClelland, 1961). The risks involved in making a 
decision in advance can be balanced more realistically if the 
time perspective has a long range. The longer it is. the more 
distinct is the preference for a realistically calculated risk as 
has been shown by the moderate goal setting of highly moti- 
vated and success-motivated Ss (Heckhausen, 1963b). All 
ese findings corroborate the relationships, discussed by 
ewin {J953), among self-reliance, hope, perseverance 
( ^orale”). and planning ahead for a better fiiture. The close 
relationship between time perspective and various levels of 
rea ty in experience will be discussed in the next chapter. 

appear in the qualitative 
P ception of time as Knapp and Garbutt (1958, 1965) have 
for poetic metaphors fortime, 
groupedby factor analysis. Highly motivated S s find their time 
mnvemo'^t ost expressed in images indicating fast, directed 

motivated whereas less- 

motionles oppress it in static images, such as "a quiet, 
of factors wUh^r" (1963b) found similar clusters 

with the .It f™*" *'*^j®'^** ood oonfirmed the connection 

">otivation. An analysis of 

motivated srproved to'be ’’‘shly 

outlook of people with informative about the 

pectations Predominant success or failure ex- 

pcciauons. ouccess-motivated 9c x. i 

directed, fast movement- wW ^ ^ 

it an aimless, incessant s’tr^^ / *^*lure-motivated Ss see in 

let themselves be carried eoV/"''?*'!"' 

ward- thev nc^. -f f i ®”®^®ntly by time and hurry for- 

vard, they use it for planned, slmight-forxvard motiom tlie 
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Intter, however, seem to consider tlicinselves fatefully 
abandoned to n wliirling, driving time. 

Knapp has found furtlier differences in experience and 
perception of time in a series of investigations. As a motiva- 
tional measure he used preferences of highly motivated Ss 
for subdued colors (blue and green tartans preferred over red 
and yellow, 1958). Time spans extending equally into the past 
and future seem to be closer to the present for the highly 
motivated Ss; thus the entire time range is more compressed. 


For them, events in more recent history extend less far back 
into the past, and the end of a current event is expected earlier 
than it will actually occur (Green & Knapp, 1959). There are 
also characteristic differences in the attitude toward the lapse 
of time in everyday life. Highly motivated S s become angry if 
the clock is not exact; Uiey are worried when they do not 
know die time; they have a bad conscience if they sleep late 
in the morning or od.erxvise waste time (Knapp, 1962; cf. 
Arcvle & Robinson, 1962). Highly motivated Ss are able to 
hid% more correedy the time taken by a piece of music, whmh 
^ o.Hmaled by S s with low n Ach. This is probably be- 

" “ l ie rtter are Lre absorbed by the music they are 
cause di . jggjj motivated Ss 

listening to ^ 

reproduce acoustically present 

motions (duPreez, 1964). 


III. 


levels of reality 


III. — 

, „,„ted experience is often characterized 
An achievement-r elation to reality. It is able to 

y certain peculiaritie r ]j(y at the same time and to 

ncompass different different things have been 

love among them. Up o and “unreality” (cf. 

icluded under the heading “reality”). This dis- 

letzger, 1954. as to various 
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tinction should not be equated with the distinction between 
“personally important” and “unimportant,” as it was by 
J. F. Brown (1933) because he found that both were linked to 
differential recall of tasks previously performed. His result 
was an artifact due to a Zeigamik effect induced by the testing 
technique, as Ferdinand has shown (1959). It is equally 
doubtful whether something fiirther ahead in the future is 


more unreal just because of its distance away in terms of time 
perspective. The poorer recall that Ferdinand found associated 
with time perspective distance” (not confirmed by Gotzl, 
1960) does not need to be explained in terms of the higher 
degree of fluidity ’ of psychic systems in the plane of un- 
reality (Lewin, 1935), but rather can be explained sufficiently 
by a lower level of salience, i.e., by differences in contextual 


support. Besides, something personally important may be 
quite unreal and something unimportant may be real. 

Frequently, different levels of psychic reality are said to 
apply to different modes of behavior. Thus, acting is said to be 
more real than speaking, and speaking in turn more real than 
in mg. Actually, each of these inodes may show widely 
varying^ evels of reality. The manner in which an achievement 
depends on the nature of the task (Mahler, 
n t e case of problem solving, action is usually hi- 
appropnate and cannot be substituted for the thinking which 
ma es a so ution possible. The differences between serious 
* P ay activity also do not coincide with the difference 
nr.-n'^ nM “nrealily {Sliosberg, 1934). Play is an 

nnvirn ' ^ from the reality of everyday person- 
ae O'™ definitions of mean- 

"quasi rea'r (H ^ f’^ocedings are quite real or, better still, 
quasi real (Heckhausen, 1964b), but not unreal. 

IS possi c to define levels of reality in terms of the various 
transitory s ages that exist behvecn something actual and 
somcUimg just imagined, desired, or feared. Future time 
perspective includes levels which extend from tlie possible 
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to the absolutely impossible, from the certain to the uncertain. 
Levels of past time perspective range from something that has 
actually happened to what could or should have happened. 
Since Freud (1900, 1908), great importance has been attached 
to unreal behavior. Thus, wishful fantasies as in daydreaming 
are said to provide a substitute satisfaction for those needs 
which are denied satisfaction in reality. 


That fantasy behavior appears to have a compensatoiy or 
substitute function has been established only in isolated 
cases even for such tabooed motives as sexuality and aggres- 
sion (e.g., Feshbach, 1955). Perhaps it is necessary to postulate 
some kind of cathartic effect for “unreal behavior but its 
governing conditions have not yet been clarified (cf. Fesh- 
baoh, 1961; Berkowitz & Rawlings, 1963). Frequently the 
diminution of manifest impulses after expression of a thought 


in the plane of unreality is less a cathartic effect than a con- 
sequence of reality-oriented inhibition caused by expression 
of the thought (Epstein, 1962). On the other hand, fentasy can, 
under certain conditions, actually intensify the tendency to 
carry out tabooed behavior, as in the passive, empathic ex- 
perience of a spectator (Berkowitz. 1964; also Weiner, 1966). 

As to achievement motivation, the substitute value is 
probably small of wish frilfillments that anticipate the over- 
coming of difficulties, or even reaching the goal. Unreal 
“substitute” actions do not lead to relaxation in the pursuit 
of a real achievement goal (Mahler. 1933). They are perceived 
as increasingly inappropriate the stronger the arousal of 
motivation (Sliosberg, 1934). On the other hand unrealistic 
attempts at problem-solving may occur if the goal ^ 

reached despite all efforts and if one cannot go out of the 


Beld” (Dembo, 1931). u u -nt- 

It would be strange if achievement-related 
had a substitute value of great importance. For if it did, it 
^ould remit in chronic failure because reality is not altered 
ren brintense wishfiil fimtasies or by substitute actions in 
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fantasy; and chronic failure would in the long run result in 
heavy social sanctions. Occasionally in special pathological 
cases the conditions of reality may foster development of un- 
real “normal” states, though the failure of the reality check- 
ing process. It is questionable, however, if one can still speak 
of achievement motivation in connection with unreal evalu- 


ative dispositions which forego any contact with reality. Men 
who answer on a questionnaire that they have a preference for 
achievement-related wish fantasies have low motivation 
(AM) according to Vukovich et al. (1964) and high test anxiety 
(TAQ); the same is true for women according to Reiter (1963). 
On the other hand, Singer and Schonbar (1961) found that 
women who abandon themselves frequently to a daydream- 
like inner life produce quite a number of achievement themes 
in reported daydreams and original stories, including themes 
of effortless gain of property and esteem. 

It is another matter when a person chooses easier or different 
goals as substitutes because he has failed or because he 
perceives certain tasks as too difficult. In many such cases it is 
not a question of real substitution but rather the selection of a 
new goa w i e the old one is given up temporarily or forever. 

en ey do represent a substitution, the new goals 
' , y speaking unreal." Even success achieved by 

perceived as a personal accomplishment 
nl,r “unreal” as Hoppe (1930) 

uncharae. Perceived as 

uncharaalenst.0 of achievement situations, but not as unreal. 

hctors "'“f adults tend to underestimate chance 

comnetence ‘''““7'"''?’-* “^ier to credit it to their own 

IZstTJT , blame adverse cir- 

cumstances or chance for failures for which they are ner- 

m^rirhoo"' H<=‘^bhausen, 1955; Mehl, 

re^lt of different levels of 

"m la •^''^oPdons and self-deceptions 

( ml.a„ahzr.,.ons ) about what is actually taking place (see 
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below p. 62). Finally, TAT stories do not have to be considered 
“unreal” behavior designed to provide substitute satisfaction 
merely because they are fantasy formations as Lazarus and his 
collaborators argue (1961; Vogel et al, 1958, 1959). On the 
contrary, under suitable conditions, TAT stories contain ex- 
pressions of achievement-related evaluative dispositions that 
correspond to psychic reality, as their relationships to numer- 
ous behavioral criteria demonstrate. 

In the course of action an occasional “unreal” performance 
experience is the rule rather than the exception. Thus, the 
goal aspired to is anticipated as already reached in imagina- 
tion, especially when difficulties arise and interruptions and 
postponements become necessary. This is “unreal” but it is 
not a substitute for actual realization of the goal in the sense 
that it results in a relaxation of efforts to achieve. As a pause to 
look into the future, it motivates and can intensify the push 
toward the goal and stimulate effort. After the conclusion of an 
achievement test, unreal experience in the form of daydream- 
ing increases anxiety about failure (Singer & Rowe, 1962). 

As a rule, two levels of reality accompany experiences 
occurring in time. Structured on the top of reality— as a past 
event, the present situation, or a future event considered 
real — is an area of unreality consisting of thoughts like “Oh, 
if I had,” “Should,” “Would,” etc. Feelings of hope and fear, 
relief and disappointment (cf. Mowrer, I960; Feather, 1963c) 
are basic types in a three-dimensional frame of reference built 
out of time elapsed, time in prospect, and level of reality. 
Thus, for instance, disappointment is the becoming unreal 
(level of reality) of an expectation (time in prospect) formerly 
(elapsed time) considered real. The feeling of remorse (“Oh. 
if I only had”) can be considered as a discrepancy in (lie past 
between reality ("it was”) and unrealit>' (“it should have 
been”). 

It is the nature of future perspective to be unrealit>'- 
oriented to a special degree. Thus, goal settings may in 
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particular display high levels of unreality, as the research on 
level of aspiration has shown. The level of unreality does not 
have a simple relationship to strength of motivation. It neither 
grows with motive strength nor with either of the motivational 
tendencies toward success and failure (HS and FF). It is note- 
worthy that expectation of success leads to a greater realitij in 
goal setting than fear of failure (as judged objectively by 
hindsight). Success-motivated Ss make greater allowance for 
what they consider to be actually attainable than do failure- 
motivated Ss, who either stay cautiously below the actually 
attainable or go speculatively above it (Heckhausen, 1963b; 
Meyer et at, 1965). 

Developmentally speaking it is possible to establish the 
ontogenetic primacy of unreality in achievement-oriented 
experience as it relates to the past and the future. This un- 
reality has to yield, even in early childhood, to the increasing 
pressure of reality, of what actually happens (Heckhausen & 
Roelofsen, 1962), Once desired events have begun to cor- 
respond to actual or probable occurrences, there arises during 
the fourth year the possibility of conflict after failure between 
reality and unreality in viewing the past ("as it was and as it 
s lould have been ), and if prospects of failure predominate 
tins IS also true for future perspective (“as it probably will be 
an as it is wanted to be '). If success and failure outcomes are 
equa y probable, children are unable to experience this 
conflict until about a year later, from about the age of 4M on. 

out is time, it is possible to observe the first goal settings 
sense of level of aspiration (Heckhausen & Wagner, 

1965). 

It should be noted that the experienced degree of reality 
of something should not be confrised with its objective reality. 
No matter how closely tlicse hvo may be related, and no 
matter how much the subjective probability of the occurrence 
ofan event may approach tlie objective probability, the highly 
siRnificant problem remains of determining how experience 
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and action are tied to reality. With regard to achievement 
orientation, it is above all a question of the extent to which the 
experienced degree of difficulty of a task corresponds to the 
actual degree of difficulty, or the extent to which the subjective 
probabilities of success and feilure correspond to the objective 
probabilities. Cohen and Hansel (1955) found that high ob- 
jective degrees of difficulty are underestimated and low ones 
overestimated, and that most exact prediction occurs when the 
objective probability of success is around 30%; according to 
Howard (1963), the figure is around 45% (cf. Feather, 1963a; 
also Schmidt & Zam, 1964). Individual differences are char- 
acteristic. Thus, success-motivated Ss in comparison vvith 
failure-motivated Ss overestimate the probability of success, 
as Brody (1963, with n Ach) and Feather (1963a, with the use 
of AAT but not with n Ach) found. They tend to estimate their 
chances of success as higher than “fear of failure^’ Ss do on an 
upcoming task of moderate difficulty (Feather, 1965a, with the 
combined measures of n Ach and MAS). Evidently if success 
motivation predominates, the prospects of success rather 
than of failure (which are mathematically but not psycho- 
logically complementary) are kept in mind so that the prob- 
ability of failure is less salient (Heckhausen, 1963b; cf. below, 
Level of Aspiration, p. 100). 

Finally, the subjective probability of success also appears to 
grow with increasing goal incentive values especially in the 
middle range of objective probabilities. This, however, has 
not as yet been proved for the predicUon of events depending 
on achievement® although it has been proved for events 
depending on chance and involving different reward values 


« Diggory and Morlock (1964), however, found a reverse relation- 
ship for an activity depending on achlevemenL This is only an 
app.'irently contradictory finding, though, since it was obtained 
under very special and mainly fiiilure-inducing conditions (cf. 
below, p. 90). 
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{Crandall, Solomon, & Kellaway, 1955; Jessor & Readio, 
1957). Yet up to the present, these questions have only been 
treated within the framework of the so-called theories of 
decision (cf. W. Edwards, 1954; Feather 1959b) that are con- 
cerned with consumer attitudes and risk preferences with 
respect to uncertain events with varying reward values (cf. 
Feather, 1959a; Cohen & Hansel, 1961; Mehl, 1962). 



CHAPTER V 


CONFLICT 


Conflict-proneness is a sign of th e presence^of achievement 
moHva^n.'lFIFTanSI^'ljS^flie'^ccmTence of failure. Thus, 
the experience of iailure-motivated Ss is more conflict-laden. 
The conflict is typically of the approach-avoidance type (cf. 
Lewin, 1935, p. 89 ff.). This is more difficult to resolve than 
other forms of conflict because the tendencies to approach 
and avoid are related to the same thing, namely, the achieve- 
ment goal. Achievement-related conflicts can be sej^r^e 
into two basic types on the basis of the time involved. The 
first is characterized by hiture perspective, is directed toward 
a goal, and is fonned around expectation of failure. The second 
is characterized by past perspective and 1® ^*” ® ® 

failure. It is formed around the experience of failure. 


I. EXPECTATION OF FAILURE 

Conflicts of this kindappearinconnection with goal setting. 
The incentive value of a goal increases w.th 

volved and this in j’g^i'Featl.er. 1939a. 

(cf. Lewin, Dembo, f is greatest in tl,e 

1959b). The uncertainty about the outc ^....^Uiijties of 

area of medium difficulty ::rrod.er’^Th: 

success and f^Bure counterbaffincyn h ^ 

approach and avoidance tendencies ( I 
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Fear of Failure) balance each other out, the greater may be 
the conflict; the intensity of this conflict depends also on the 
absolute strength of the two tendencies. It follows that goals 
with equal prospects of success and failure ought to be 
avoided most if a person is trying to avoid conflict. As we 
shall see, this is true for failure-motivated but not for success- 
motivated persons. Do the latter tolerate or even prefer con- 
flict? Probably conflict does not have much significance for 
them because they are not as much disturbed by a 50% prob- 
ability of failure as are the failure-motivated persons. The 
latter resolve their conflicts not only by cautiously setting 
low goals but, paradoxically, also by overly high goal set- 
ting. High goal setting is evidently intended to intensify one’s 
efforts in order to overcome the failure-avoidant tendencies 
and thus to diminish the resultant conflict. (See for more 
details Chapter VIII.) 

Thus, goal settings are frequently linked to approach- 
avoidance conflicts. If there is a choice of several goal al- 
ternatives having similar degrees of difficulty, a multiple 
approach-avoidance conflict may result (e.g., in the selection 
of a career) which will be difficult to resolve. If goal setting 
occurs in a social situation, the approach-avoidance conflict 
may be expressed in the so-called “splitting” of the level of 
aspiration (Heckhausen. 1955). A goal that can be reached 
with certainty is announced while a higher one is secretly 
aimed for. 

A furtlier characteristic of conflict is rigid goal setting. 
Failure-motivated persons burdened with conflict are less 
ready to take into account their actual level of achievement 
with its implied prospects of success. They avoid the renewed 
arousal of conflict by keeping to a goal setting which has in 
the meantime become obsolete (Heckhausen, 1963b). Cohen 
and Zimbardo (1962) found tliat somellring similar was in- 
volved in cases of great, situationally produced conflict 
Persons who. after many \-ain attempts to solve a task, can be 
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induced to risk further failure voluntarily in additional trials, 
do not lower the level of aspiration below the point at which 
they have failed. On the other hand, if the experience of fail- 
ure is less pronounced and the discrepancy between the de- 
sire to solve the task and the fear of failure is consequently 
smaller, the readiness to lower the level of aspiration is 
greater. This finding has been explained by Cohen and Zim- 
bardo in terms of the Theory of Cognitive Dissonance (Fes- 
tinger, 1957). In the first case there is a greater dissonance 
between fear of failure and the resolution to continue to face 
failure. More intense conflict is avoided by a weakening in 
failure avoidance motivation that is supposed to be achieved 
by maintaining the obsolete level of aspiration. This inter- 


pretation is plausible butnotconclusive. T 

Symptoms of conflict occur outside the area of goal setting. 
A person carefully takes precautions to preclude failure. The 
accent here is on assuring success or avoiding failure. It is 
amazing how resourceful even small children 
resolution of conflict by taking precautions (Heckhausen & 
Roelofsen, 1962). Thus, for instance, in a “mpeti , 
rules of the game are suddenly redefined to the disadvantage 

° CoTfltt-prone expectations of ihilure also lead to less 

P , .. H.,„ntsand if the situation permits It, 

appropriate soluhon ^ Conflict promotes evasions 

to interruptions >« be the reason why 
and "going out of the field. ^ later than 

feilure-motivated studente m (Heckhausen. 1963b). 

their success-motivated fel also depends on 

Persistence in found that fiiilure-motivated 

conflict. Feather (1961, 1 , yyon sooner tlian succcss- 

Ss abandon their efforts mw as easy (iow proba- 

motivated Ss 'f , u„blem. however, was actually 

bility of failure). Since * P increasingly diificult in 

unsolvable it was ^ solve it and thus it soon 

die course of the froiUess efforts to sol 
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entered the area of medium difficulty (50% probability of 
failure) which, a’s mentioned above, intensifies the conflict 
experienced by failure-motivated persons. On the other hand, 
if the task is described as difficult from the beginning, then 
failure-motivated persons persevere more in fruitless efforts 
to find a solution! Evidently this is because they do not have 


to go through the stage of conflict involved in working on a 
problem of medium difficulty (cf. Smith, 1964). Thinking 
about the way to solve problems may be impaired by conflict 
experiences. Failure-motivated persons under time pressure 
solve fewer problems than success-motivated persons (Hart- 
mann, 1963). Time pressure evidently accentuates expecta- 
tion of failure to such an extent that the failure-motivated 


S enters into a critical stage of conflict. Ryan and Lakie 
(1965) found analogous results with a perceptual motor task 
given under neutral versus competitive conditions (cf. p. 76)., 
According to Miller’s (1944, 1959) conflict model one would 
expect that as the goal approaches, failure expectation rises 
success expectation, and a point will be 
reac ed in the course of approach— at a given psychic dis- 
tance e ore the goal— at which failure expectation becomes 
sponger than expectation of success. The balance in the ratio 

0 streng s of the two tendencies at this point in the course 

01 a solution attempt leads to an intensification of conflict 
at may result in a termination of the problem-solving 
oils in Feather, 1961, 1963b). According to the same 

mo e , e istance between the point of intersection of the 
bvo ^d.ents and the goal depends not only on their dif- 
ferent slopes but also on differences in the level above the 
ase me o tie t\vo gradients. Hartmann's previously men- 
tioned finding could be explained by a change in the level of 
one gradient. Time pressure could have increased the failure 
expectation of the failure-motivated Ss to such a degree that 
a stage of acute conflict was created at the beginning of the 
problem-solving efforts, i.e., at a great distance from the goal. 
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Findings by Scott (1956) could be understood in the same 
way. He obtained stories written under relaxed and extremely 
tense conditions. In the latter instance, students were told 
that the test results would be used to determine which 


participants would be selected for an oversubscribed course. 
With induced ego involvement, not all Ss showed an increase 
in n Ach scores as is generally the case. A minority, the so- 
called avoiders, in fact showed reduced n Ach valuesi Their 
stories are shorter, show less realistic treatment of achieve- 


ment-related content of the pictures, contain fewer activities 
directed toward a solution, and more resignation in the face 
of emerging difficulties, and, finally, more rarely lead to a 
successful outcome. The expectation of failure of the avoiders 
has evidenUy been increased to such an extent under these 
arousal conditions that they arrive at a stage of acute ^0”"*°** 
In control tests without threatening arousal, their stories did 
not differ from those of others whose stories, written under 
conditions of ego involvement, did not contain any o e 
symptoms of conflict menfroned. (Compare paradoxical effects 
of arousal, p. 11 above; for instance Meyer eta/., 1965)- 

Ertel (1964) has shown with a factor analytic typology based 
on the semantic differential that the mere announcement oi 
an intelligence test arouses conflict in students as long as 
their normative achievement motivation 

rather than success-oriented. The ratings of the .mpend.^ 

intelligence test show characteristic sim.Ianty .n both moh 

vation groups with ^vo indepcnde^y^^^^^^;;®^ 
profiles which concern tasks of g ‘ , „ 

case -one hopes nevenheless “ Ji^r^ncce. 

and in the otlier case one /iic.pPnf AM) 

despite the beVv the reference 

correlates " e it is confidently hoped 

profile of ‘»e first frpe of ,,,sed 
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motivation correlates negatively with the similarity between 
the profile of the second type of task (which evokes more acute 
experience of conflict between expectation of failure and 
efforts to solve the task) and the characteristic profile of the 
intelligence test The findings cited show that conflicts with 
a future time perspective are not only dependent on the situa- 
tion but also on normative motivation. In this connection, 
failure-motivated persons exhibit more potential for conflict 
(“fear of not achieving success**) than do success-motivated 
persons, as is to be expected. 


11. RISK-TAKING 

The extent to which conflicts with varying degrees of time 
perspective are approached rather than avoided ought to be 
influenced by individual differences in risk-taking. Since 
David Katz (1953) introduced the concept of the margin of 
safety (Sicherheitsmarginal) as the size of the margin of 
safety which an individual prefers to employ, there has been 
no lack of attempts to isolate this personality variable. How- 
ever, the results have been disappointing. Hardly any agree- 
ment has been obtained among measures based on questio'n- 
naires and behavioral experiments involving assigned task 
performances that can be achieved safely or not depending 
on the amount of time, care, or effort at precision expended 
(Slovic, 1962). 

Before concluding from the above that risk-taking is not a 
personality variable, we must se^ whether something else can 
be isolated with these methods, for instance, the different 
value weight people attach to various tasks or to items in a 
questionnaire, since it can be assumed that something of 
more importance will result in a greater margin of safety than 
something deemed to be of no consequence. The influence of 
such differences in evaluation seems to be involved when 
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Merz, Weber, and Wieja (1963) discovered higher correla- 
tions among margin of safety test variables after having 
dichotomized Ss into a group of success-motivated persons 
and another group of failure-motivated persons. Differences 
in skill and ability in various areas of activity should also be 
taken into consideration. An instrument for testing risk-taking 
properly speaking has apparently not yet been found. Such an 
instrument ought to obtain the degree of risk which one is 
ready to enter into for its own sake. Lifelike test situations 
naturally have narrow limits since Ss cannot be exposed to 
real dangers that might result in the loss of property, reputa- 


tion, or health. 

It is more expedient to obtain groups of people after they 
have experienced incidents with dangerous results. Drivers 
with different frequencies of accidents and violations have 
been examined by Hoyos (1965) as to their achievement 
motivation and driving habits. Highly moavated Ss prove 
themselves by taking calculated risks which result m viola- 
tions outside the area of driving itself (e.g.. overload.ng. 
driving without license, parking violations). As to dr.vmg 
itself, persons preferring overly high risks and *ose who 
prefer Lbnormal risks, are less often pnlty ' 

Ln or an accident, the higher *eir nch.evement vatmn. 
Failure-motivated persons observe traffic 

scientiously and success-moHvated persons do so only if they 
"Zm reasonable and advisable. All in all. tl.e notion 
Hovl has developed of viewing driving as an achicvement- 
mHted mocess wiUi various kinds and degrees of risk seems 
related process ,„l,„lni?ical insight into achievement 

to be promising for psychological 

behavior (cf. Hoyos. 1^), aspiration do have „ 

Although risk.t.akmg^.^ J 

certain similanlj / but this does not indicate a 

Lake an eiaani without pr ^ ^ concepts 

ma^eJulnaSren^ 
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to decide about something, or set a level of aspiration, when 
the outcome has an appreciable element of chance in it. The 
tendency to use the two terms synonymously in the United 
States {cf. Atkinson, 1957; McClelland, 1958b) has been pro- 
moted by the interest in research concerning the relation 
between entrepreneurial behavior and economic growth on 
the one hand (cf. McClelland, 1961), and between consumer 
buying habits and attitudes toward competition and games of 
chance on the other hand {W. Edwards, 1954; Feather, 1959a, 
1959b; Scodel, Ratoosh, & Minas, 1959). High achievement 


motivation (n Achievement) is linked to the taking of mod- 
erate, calculated” risks as well as to an aversion for daring 
speculations that result in winnings by chance only under 
favorable circumstances but which usually lead to the early 
ruin of an enterprise (McClelland, 1961; cf. below, pp. 94 f.). 

Risk-taking in betting and games of chance is not of an 
achievement-related nature since the end result is not in- 
fluenced by one’s own ability. Such an observation presup- 
poses e ability to differentiate between chance and achieve- 
rnent-related success and failure. According to Mehl (1962) 

of about 10. Feather 
k ^ even in 12-year-old children a difference 

veen ac ievement-related and chance tasks so far as pref- 
ces or various probabilities of success were concerned. 

r S^iries with varying chances of winning 

0939 19^1°^"^**^ money, Littig 

(19o9, 1963b) found that highly motivated Ss fn Achievement) 

prefer the least risks and not moderately high risks (as is the 
. of aspiration for achievement activ- 

|t es) Thus then risk-toking in games of chance is minimal. 
This has been confirmed by Hancock and Teevan (1964) and 
by Raynor and Smith (1965; see below p. 95). Although 
Atkinson. Bastian, Earl, and Litrvin (I960) have noticed a 
certain tendency in highly motivated Ss to prefer degrees of 
moderate risk while betting in imaginary games of chance. 
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the existence of a transfer effect can not be precluded since 
games of skill were included in the experiments. 

Mehl (1962) offered students the choice of receiving either 
a gift of 100 Marks or of drawing lots, one of which would 
yield a prize of 20 Marks and the other of 500 Marks. Those 
who take their chances in drawing lots in preference to a 
certain 100 Marks and thus risk losing a small prize for the 
sake of a larger one are also more inclined to blame failures m 
achievement situations on chance. Risk-taking in lotteries 
and games of chance, therefore, does not go hand in an wi 
an objective and self-critical attitude in achievement re ate 
situations. Wendt (1961) has traced the conditions for de- 
velopment of risk-taking in earliest childhood. The relative 
predictability of the mother’s behavior during e sensi iv 
phases of prelanguage development seems to ave a 
printing” effect on the child. 


III. RESOLUTION OF CONFLICT AFTER FAILURE 

Failure is fbllowedby an 

perspective. The conflict pactions to conflict are 

at resolution. Attempts to ' made the most 

sparse. McClelland and Apic c„JinEs of other investi- 

thorough attempt ^ lustration obtained 

gators as well as the verba r beUveen goal- 

in their own investigations. Y . distinction that 

oriented and defense-oriente j. „nnflicts into those with 
coincides with our past time perspective, 

future time perspective and reported on various 

Helm (1954) and Heckhatisen „ us now review our 

forms of defensive reactions ™ meckhausen & Roelof- 
findings for 3- to 6-year-o - jions to failure tliatadults 

sen, 1962) who show a variety of «a experienced failure in 

could hardly surpass. The cnii 
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competing in a social situation as is the rule for achievement- 
related transactions. The typical forms of expressive behavior 
after success and failure, as well as the attitudes toward con- 
flict, have been documented in a movie (Heckhausen, Ertel, 
& Kiekheben-Roelofsen, 1964). 

First there is a large group of reactions signifying denial 
of the outcome. The experienced failure is denied (with dis- 
cernible bad conscience”), undone, excused, or glossed 
over. Glossing over or “rationalization” may be a highly de- 
veloped defense in some adults (Heckhausen, 1955). Mehl 
(1962) found further that adolescents have a tendency to 
attribute success to one’s own ability, and failure to chance. 
This can still be observed in adults (students) in a diminished 
form. 


A second group of reactions consists of withdrawal, going 
out of the field in numerous ways, beginning with psycho- 
logical flight from the achievement situation through inter- 
ruption in favor of interpolated activities, and ending with 
the subtle restructuring of the task. Aggressive behavior, too, 


rnay appear occasionally if the situation permits this, and if 
ere is no prospect of consequences that would produce 
anxiety. Dembo (1931) was able to record, under conditions 
ol prolonged frustration, a growing “underlying affective 
ension outbursts of anger and even violence (in adults!) 
irec e at e experimenter. Aggressive responses are, as a 
rule, of a verbal nature, directed more or less covertly at the 
experimenter, or even directed openly at the self (McClelland 
' ^°"***^^ "'^ems to become less acute 
throuaL Psychic tension and, in extreme cases, 

A fith d-tniction of an apparentiy hopeless situaUon. 

*^e^Uons consists of a variety of sub- 

s mte . f r ■ ^ngingLm sub- 

comnpn? r unrelated areas of activities, through 

same task. The substitute value is greater the more similar 
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the substitute activities are to the tasks failed (Mahler, 1933). 
As mentioned before, unreal substitute activities contribute 
little to tlie resolution of an achievement-related conflict 
Nevertheless it is possible diat even adults have recourse to 
substitute activities in cases of prolonged fiaistration which 
they cannot escape ("practicing magic, Dembo, 1931). 

Weiner appears to have demonstrated (1965a) diat inter- 
polated success experiences on a task involving skill, i.e., on 
a task with some substitute value, can lessen the efiFects o a 
conflict based on past failure. Thereafter more conflict ri e 
individuals (low n Ach) will resume interrupted tasks than 
relatively nonconflicted individuals (high n T 

be explained in terms of N. E. Miller's conflict model (19441. 
Success experiences lower the avoidance gradient for taiiure- 
motivated Ss, lessen their conflict, and result in a net increa 


in approach responses. , _ 

A mature, i.e., adequate, form of conflict 
make good or erase the feilure by increased or . 

in the pursuit of the same task. Time-perspec ve 
two directions (as is the case of many substimie 
on the one hand it is directed toward past ih.lure which h^ 
to be overcome, and on the other hand it is “cad 

toward the achievement goal which has to e a fiiture 

motivated (success-oriented) persons deci ® , 

orientation when choosing between tas s w 
either solved already or were not able to so ve 
1960). Such “making good” appears through 

tween the age of 2 and 6 while resolution * ^„ey 

denial and withdrawal become rarer. j ^^jent on 

of substitute activities does not to Mahler 

age (Heckhausen & Roelofsen, 196 ). j,tivities have 

(1933), substitute completions of children, 

as much substitute value for adults as ey activities 

In contrast to denial and eToTve ^ilure. 

represent an appropriate way in which to 
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They pile up after attempts not to accept failure. Further- 
more, the various attempts at conflict resolution do not corre- 
late; they seem to possess qualities of uniqueness and in- 
dividual specificity. “Making good** alone seems to preclude 
withdrawal, which simply underlines the fact that these two 
forms of conflict resolution are ftinctionally opposed. In this 
respect it seems that even small children show a disposition 
to prefer either a more goal-oriented or defense-oriented 
method of resolving conflicts— a preference which results in a 
strengthening of success-approaching or failure-avoiding 
motivational tendencies (cf. Heckhausen & Wagner, 1965). 


IV. CONFLICTS WITH OTHER MOTIVES 

Up to the present, conflicts with other motives of the 
approach-avoidant type have hardly been investigated. 
Sampson (1963) has established such a conflict by requiring 
that female students who want to learn syllables quickly 
according to instructions will have to carry out an unpleasant 
activity when they finish, i.e., those reaching the goal quickly 
use the time remaining to shock some white mice. It is 
apparent that the connection between achievement motiva- 
tion an performing well on the learning task is lost under 
sue con itions. Investigations concerned with conflict of 
the approach-approach type have been carried out more fre- 
quen y. French (1956) put achievement motivation in con- 

ict wit nee fur affiliation. She asked her subjects to choose 
one of hvo partners for a task: either a liked person who, 
however, was known to have little ability for this task, or 
someone who had proved successftil at the task but whom they 
dished. Ss with high achievement motivation and low need 
for affiliation (according to FTI) solved the conflict according 
to expectation: they chose as a partner the disliked but capa- 
ble person. For such people the successftil solution of the 
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task is dominant and the social situation is subordinate {cf. 
Rosenfeld, 1964). Persons with high need for affiliation and 
low achievement motivation made a reverse decision. 

Something similar is reported by Walker and Heyns (1962). 
In an ingenious test arrangement they put pairs of male stu- 
dents or of female students into a kind of competition with 
one another. One member of the pair had to code a text which 
the other ostensibly had to decode immediately afterward. 
When this partner protested in a (feigned) written note th^ 
he could not keep up with the work and that the other should 
slow down the coding, most of the women but very few 
complied. In this case, too, differences in the salience o e 
two motives become important. Thus, those women who were 
more achievement-motivated than affiliation-nioUvate e 
cided on continuing the work without delay. Of the s wi 
equally strong salience of both motives, i.e., with 
conflict, one-half kept up their work tempo and one a 
creased it. 

These experiments can also be considered from ^ e v 

point of the effect of pressure for conformity by a socia 8 ^ 

After it had been shown that highly motivated , 

less to such pressure (McClelland et at, 1953, p- * 

1958), attempts were made to investigate con ic s i. 

achievement motivation and strivings for con ormi . 
son (1958) has found that the connections are ^ 

than had first been assumed. Thus, highly motivate P , 
may conform more than persons of lesser . . 

certain conflicting circumstances when the pLieve- 

seems to constitute a standard of excellence or ® ^ 
ment in question. Above all, significant contras ” been 
achievement motivation and need for \lischel 

demonstrated (cf. Hardy, 1957; Groesbeck. 1958; M.schei, 

1961). 
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THE GENERAL STRUCTURE OF 
GOALS AND PERFORMANCE 


Achievement motivation is directed .*^^omelv to 

results that are produced by ones own a 1 1 ■ n 
achieve success and to avoid failure. Ac oerson 

tion, therefore, is markedly goal-directed, tpus 

toward the “natural” outcome of a linked senes ° 
necessitates a strictly ordered serial - relate 

However, there are special forms of activity a 

systematically to a final goal in this way. c nly 

activities are occasionally engaged in for ‘^'-^XTethinS 
and not for the purpose of concluding tlie ^ 

a goal, nor for any other extrinsic purpose. nuzzles 

case, for instance, in problem-solving (as in The 

chess) or in practicing certain skills (e.g., an ‘ ‘ 
fiuctuating vicissitudes of Uie the goal 

experienced as pleasant, even ns tilillatmg. e.a 
and success too early may be regretted I®';™,, 

kind of achievement-related goal stnic irni Berlyne, 

into the category of "pnnioseless activities (cf. Berly 

1960; Heckhausen, 1964b). clmracteristic for 

A continuous overview of llie goa ,,i„,,„cd tlie 

achievement moUvation. We have trspective. If 

phenomenal aspects of expectation an pf „ con- 

one looks at the course of acliou. Il.e import.mce 
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tinuous overview in time becomes obvious since a chain of 
actions may be interrupted by periods of hours, nights, weeks, 
or months, if not years. Another characteristic of achievement 
motivation is the constant return to an interrupted task, to 
something previously abandoned, and the resumption of the 
main thread of action. Thus a complex and long-lasting struc- 
ture of main, side, and subactivities is created which leads 
through an orderly series of subgoals to the main goal proper, 
be it ever so distant. Planning becomes necessary in order to 
order the succession and functional arrangement of the chain 
of actions. This overlapping time-structuring of activities, 
which H. A. Murray (1951) called “serial,” is what dis- 
tinguishes achievement motivation from many other motives. 
A large section of the research Rndings can be discussed in 
terms of the phases which follow each other in an achieve- 
ment-related performance. We will be guided by this phase 
sequence in the following chapters. 



CHAPTER VII 


FOREPERIOD: 

VALENCE AND MOTIVE AROUSAL 


The foreperiod includes transactions that precede pe orm 
ance and determine its direction, strategy, intensity, ura 
tion, etc. What is involved is an actualization of 
potential or motive arousal. Motivation may also be described 
in terms of its correlate in the external world: the va ence 
of the situation. Although in a phenomenological sense 
valence appears as an independent characteristic o 
situation, functionally it does have a close conriection o i 
motivational state. The normative level of niotivation e 
mines the frame of reference in terms of which va ^ ‘ 
formed and changed. In order to stress this re ations p 
tween person and situation we have use t ® 
apperception (thematization) in the discussion o V -g 
dispositions. It is synonymous with the 

but it places greater emphasis on the extent to asnccl 

perience of the situation depends on motivation. ® ‘ ‘ . 

of achievement motivation, it is important to e ‘ , 

nature and extent of situations which are ^ 

achievement-related (or, in oilier words, " 
achievement-related valence). In tliis connec 
f^gain discuss a few issues using tlie theory o 1953,1; 
based on gradients of 

Fuchs, 1963 ). An expectation gradient 1 . • inticrcil) 

nants. One portion detemrines the discrepancy (as jndR 
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between a present and a future state; another portion de- 
termines the psychic distance between a present and a future 
state which is anticipated as the end point in the action 
sequence. 


1. DISCREPANCY BETWEEN A PRESENT AND 
A FUTURE STATE 

It would be possible to obtain the discrepancy (the “dif- 
ference in level”) between the beginning and end of an ex- 
pectation gradient if it were feasible .to fix the experience 
of the present and of the future state. Experimental attempts 
have been made to vary discrepancies by introducing incen- 
tives in the form of a tempting goal or a threatening event 
(varying the future state). It is also possible to make the 
present state unsatisfactory or insecure. Finally, it is possible 
to do both in order to make both the present and the future 
state personally important (ego-involving). The possibilities 
are numerous. Chapters could be filled if one were to enu- 
merate the attempts that have been made thus far to arouse 
motivation (e.g., by “ego involvement”). Thus, fantasy 
productions have shown again and again that achievement- 
related content increases if discrepancies of the kind de- 
scribed above (between present and future states) are created 
by instructions or pretest conditions (cf. McClelland et at, 
1953; French, 1955b; Haber & Alpert, 1958; Hayashi & Habu, 
1962b, and many others; rare exceptions are: Vogel et ah, 
1958; Peak, 1960). Success themas in TAT stories decrease 
greatly and failure themas increase markedly after a failure- 
inducing achievement test (Meyer et aL, 1965, using AM). 

Much variance appears in the results obtained with these 
cnide methods. Martire (1956), for instance, found that Ss 
with a large discrepancy behveen achievement-oriented real 
self and ideal self even under relaxed conditions produced 
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as many achievement-related fontasies as other persons did 
under stronger arousal conditions (cf. similar findings by 
Coopersmith, 1959, and Reimanis, 1964). Scott (1956) found 
a group of persons who produced more achievement fantasies 
under relaxed than under aroused conditions (that is, when 
arousal consisted in announcing that some participants in an 
oversubscribed course would have to be eliminated on the 
basis of this test). , 

Such variations of production of achievement-re ate 
themes in fantasy can be elucidated further if one takes into 
account not only the present and future states of being as 
E tries to define them for the Ss, but also the normative 
motivational states that determine the meaning of concr 
experimental variations in procedure. Thus, Martire s ex 
ceptional group of Ss was highly motivated, an or sue 
group strong achievement motivation is aroused y , 

discrepancies between what is and what shou e. ® 
exceptional group, however, was 
discrepancies (prospect of a threatening future sta e ^ 
them to avoid achievement-related themes in £ 

productions. The size of the discrepancy .jye 

expectation can be determined more exac y i of 

motivational level is taken into consideration as a 
reference for defining varying stales. It can ® 
relatively easily with the aid of the TAT me o 
Tat gives expression of a sort to what shou ^ 
taken as a rough approximation of the expecte -.ggjs to 
so that in order to determine the discrepancy o 
know only the value the person places on e p ^ 

which (again as a rough subsUtute ..jon of the 

better method) might be set for all Ss 1963a, 

objectively” existing situation (cr. 
see footnote p. 623). further from 

We do not intend to pursue the pro em a j^gg^ made 
the methodological viewpoint. No attempt as 
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to employ the construct of “Discrepancy in the Gradient of 
Expectation.” Besides, it is evident that the achievement- 
related apperception or valence of a situation is a function 
not only of normative motivation but also of the discrepancy 
between a present and a future state. If the discrepancy is 
lacking or not sufficiently salient (especially in comparison 
with other frames of reference), even the strongest potential 
motivation cannot be actualized. Motive arousal does not take 
place. 

This has been shown in a series of investigations. In an 
experiment involving tachistoscopic thresholds, highly moti- 
vated Ss recognized achievement-related words sooner than 


Ss with lower motivation only if the task has been previously 
related to achievement (Moulton, Raphelson, Kristofferson, 
& Atkinson, 1958). In a pure game of chance, highly motivated 
Ss do not react in an achievement-related way: they prefer 
the least possible risk instead of a moderate risk as in achieve- 
ment tasks (Littig, 1959. 1963b; Hancock & Teevan, 1964; 
Raynor & Smith, 1965). The correlation between achievement 
motivation and performance is also modified by the “demand 
character” or valence of the situation. The correlation di- 


minishes when arousal is no longer solely of an achievement- 
re ated nature, e.g., when monetary rewards are involved, 
an a desire is induced to comply with the wishes of 

• \ ^ ^*^d Reitman (1956) have obtained such findings 

wi respect to both the quality and quantity of mental arith- 
metic problems solved (after Duker, 1949). Atkinson (1958a) 
oun a re ation between achievement motivation and arith- 
metic achievement only when a small reward ($1.25) was in- 
volved but not with a larger reward ($2.50) 

If the E appeals more strongly for cooperation from his Ss. 
per omance no longer correlates with achievement motiva- 
ion ut rat er with need for affiliation, as Atkinson and 
Raphelson have established (1956) with a sensorimotor speed 
task, and French (1955b) with a coding task. Reitman (1960), 
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however, has tried in vain to verify this findings. In agree- 
ment with the previously mentioned authors, Vogel et al. 
(1959) have shown that the highest motive activation occurs 
when situational arousal corresponds in content to the 
dominant potential motivation (in this case differentiated by 
questionnaires used with extreme groups and not by the TAT 
method). Highly motivated Ss do not apperceive the situa- 
tion as less achievement-related if they work for the 
rather than for themselves (French, 1958b). Need for a ia 
tion, on the other hand, correlates with performance on y 
when working for the group is involved. Howeve^ i a 
stimulus to work is involved that does not have any ac 
ment-related relevance— as in the case of special ffme o 
in an officers* training school— the correlation 

achievement motivation and performance disappears ( ren , 

1955b). 

Achievement-related arousal has little or no ® 
women undergraduates if it does not correspond to their p - 
ferred value orientation (intellectual role 
role) (French & Lesser, 1964; see p. 18). Arousa o 

may also obliterate the influence of achievement mo i 
In a complex experimental design, Caron (196 ) _ 

success-motivated Ss (determined on the ba^s « hptter 
tion of n Ach and TAQ) comprehended a difficul e 
than failure-motivated Ss of the same intelligence e 
superiority disappears if the Ss are given t® /*^\,niifthem- 

same time that they will obtain psychological data ab 
selves that can be better understood with the help of the 
quired reading. 

Tong uwi 

ershadowed and evened 


Conversely, arousal may be so strong that diffe 


potential motivation are obviously ove; 

.ressure. Requii-» ^ levels 

. individually assigned speed 1 


ust/ ^ effort in 

Out by the situational pressure. Required max' 


mental arithmetic (with i 


in motivation 


out the effects of individual differences Y' arith- 

causes tlie disappearance of the corre ation 
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metic performance and achievement motivation (Wendt, 1955; 
Miicher & Heckhausen, 1962; cf. Heckhausen, 1963b, p. 
229). McKeachie (1961) found a correlation between school 
achievement and achievement motivation (n Ach) only in 
students in college courses who were not under achievement 
pressure, i.e., in courses in which the instructor’s style of 
teaching was not extremely achievement-oriented. Bimey 
(1958b) found that correlations between achievement motiva- 
tion and performance on arithmetic and coding tasks dis- 
appeared if the experiment was conducted by a recognized 
faculty member and not by an older fellow student. 

While the works cited investigated extremes in motive 
arousal, in which it was either too strong or too weak, other 
findings should now be cited that were obtained with a degree 
of arousal between the two extremes that was adequate to 
produce a recognizable interaction with potential achieve- 
ment motivation. Highly motivated (n Ach) Ss are more self- 
confident in contrast to Ss with lower motivation when they 
set an initial goal for a new task for which they do not know 
their performance capabilities (Pottharst, 1955; Kausler & 
Trapp, 1958) or when they estimate their probability of suc- 
cess in a task of moderate difficulty (Feather, 1965a). Even 
after having become familiar with their limitations, the 
highly motivated Ss evaluate their prospects more favorably 
in goal-setting and risk-taking (Atkinson et al, 1960; Brody, 
1963, cf. Chapter VIII) but not in estimating their proba- 
bilities of success (Feather. 1965a). Their motivation is strong- 
est with moderate prospects of success, to judge from their 
re atively high estimates of probability of success on the first 
trial of a new task presented as moderately difficult rather 

an easy (Feather, 1965a; the same holds true for success- 
motivated Ss); or to judge from achievements attained in 
solving ari thmetic problems (Atkinson, 1958a). “ 

■ Easter and Murslein (1964) intended to check the effect of 
moderate probabilities of success on achievement arousal. Their 
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The announcement of an intelligence test results in ex- 
pectation of success in success- motivated Ss (HS-FF of AM) 
and in expectation of failure in failure-motivated persons 
(Ertel. 1964). Highly motivated Ss (n Achievement) try harder 
on complex mental arithmetic problems as Wendt found 
(1955) using the critical flicker fusion measure as an index 
of central activation. Simple addition problems, however, 
stimulate only failure-motivated Ss to increased and more 
persistent efforts (Heckhausen, 1963b); this is probably be 
cause the problems are too simple to threaten them wi 
failure. Simple perceptual tasks appears to produce a sim' w 
type of arousal. They are executed more quickly by Ss wi 
low motivation than by highly motivated Ss (Vogel et a 
1959). Furthermore, highly motivated Ss have a lower recog- 
nition threshold for success-related words than they ^ 

failure-related words (McClelland & Liberman, 194 ), o 


procedure is a model of unenlightened research u^pured and 

effect of situational arousal on TAT scores was o ° 
generally too intensified by repeated and ^torfes (dis- 

manipulations. To begin with, the writing oi e ^.„j„^aclass 

liked by the Ss because of previous tests) was represe 

compeaaon in •creaUve abUity." This was 
nouncement of a monetary reward. This cause 

achievement-related motives which nrobability of win- 

pected effects (cf. Atkinson, 1958a). Finally, ^ After the 

ning was established differently for \'anous tes were 

Ss had once more estimated their probabihp o w 
Anally allowed to write their TAT stones. Is it r™ did not 

all this why the group with moderate proba i group 

display significantly higher n Achievement scmm ^ authors 
with the 10% probability of winning? Especia y ^ 7 ) they "’ere 
did not realize that the hypodiesis of A nson 

testing is valid for success-motivated persons on ’ careless 

to be reversed for failure-moti%’ated be found 

handling of arousal conditions in the TA . 1953 ), 

in other studies (Murstein & Collier, 196-; - u 
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thresholds are lower in Ss with high n Ach than in failure- 
motivated Ss (Moulton et ai., 1958). 

Finally, investigations should be mentioned that control 
not only potential motivation but also have varied arousal 
conditions. Using Zeigamik*s retention quotient (1927), 
Atkinson (1953) showed that Ss with low motivation— who 
also seem to be predominandy failure-oriented (based on a 
subsequent analysis by Moulton, 1958) — develop an increas- 
ingly avoidant and defensive attitude with the increasing im- 
portance of a task. Measured by the extent to which test con- 
ditions (relaxed, neutral, ego-involving) indicate that the 
noncompletion of a task signifies failure, Ss with low motiva- 
tion (n Ach, failure-motivated persons) recalled successively 
fewer uncompleted tasks whereas highly motivated Ss re- 
called more uncompleted tasks. According to Raphelson and 
Moulton (1958), Ss who fear failure do not engage in tasks 
for which tliey receive no information on the threat of failure. 
Tasks with time pressure are apparently experienced as more 
burdensome by failure-motivated persons (Bartmann, 1963); 
at any rate, they work more hastily than success-motivated 
persons and their performance deteriorates as compared to 
their performance under conditions free of time pressure. 
Comparing results on a perceptual motor task performed 
un er noncompetitive-neutral and competitive conditions of 
motive arousal, Ryan and Lakie (1965) have demonstrated 
that success-motivated Ss (high in FTI and low in MAS) make 
sign! leant y greater gains during competition than failure- 
motivate Ss, the latter perform better under noncompetitive 
conditions than the former. 

Douvan (1956) has shown that the effect of material rewards 
in acti\ating motivation depends on social class position 
(cf also Cameron & Storm, 1965). Money prizes increase the 
achievement-related valence of tasks considerably for adol- 
escents from the working class; they are of no significance 
for adolescents from the middle class (as well as for those 
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who despite tlieir origin in the lower social stratum would 
like to be counted in the middle class, cf. Zazzo, 1963; and 
Katz, 1964). Thus it seems that in the middle-class subculture 
the mere prospect of success or failure has sufficient incentive 
value to arouse achievement motivation. Evaluative disposi- 
tions for members of this class are, so to speak, more strongly 
‘internalized” and generalized. This has been confirmed by 
Hofihian et al (1958). 

The works cited are concerned with the apperception of the 
initial achievement-related situation before the beginning o 
goal-directed activity. Of course, changes in the origina 
apperception also take place during performance. Feedbac 
on the progress of the activity has varying reinforcing e ects 
on the original “demand character” of the task (cf. Frenc , 
1958b; see Chapter IX, this volume). 


II. PSYCHIC DISTANCE BETWEEN A PRESENT 
AND A FUTURE STATE 

Psychic distance is the other determinant of the 
gradient. It is determined (a) by the degree 
of the goal or the anticipated final state, and Wy ' 
tance from the present state in time perspectiv^ of the 
ahility of the goal depends on the degree of ^ 
task, which in turn is determined by how attain- 

relation to one’s personal abilities and capa i ^ oossibili* 
ability depends on factors that lie outside a Person s 
ties of action and influence (factors such as c an » -^od 
luck and bad,” “orneriness of the subject matter special 
will or ill will of others), then this is ^ttaina- 

case. In this instance, it is a question of eg , . j ^rea 
bility whose transitions into the A,t,iinability 

are quite fluid (cf. Feather, 1959a: Mehl, lawi- 
psychic distance to the goal should not e c 
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psychic reality, although the two coincide in their extremes. 
Thus, striving for something unattainable generally includes 
a level of psychic reality that might be called the “Wish 
Reality.” Something difficult to attain, however, does not 
have to be experienced as any less real than something that 
is easy to attain. 


How do various degrees of attainability influence the 
valence of performance goals? As long as all other determi- 
nants of the expectation gradient remain constant, increasing 
the attainability of a goal strengthens its valence or heightens 
the expectation gradient. This conclusion is a seeming contra- 
diction of the experimentally confirmed fact that it is not the 
safest enterprises, the easiest tasks, but those with moderate 


probability of success or a moderate degree of uncertainty 
about the outcome, that excite the strongest motivation 
(Hoppe, 1930; Atkinson, 1957, 1958a; Atkinson et al., 1960; 
Feather, 1959b; McClelland, 1961, p. 218; Heckhausen, 
1963b; Brody, 1963; et al.). This apparent paradox can be 
traced back to the fact that the degree of attainability of a 
goal does not vary independently of the other determinants of 
e expectation gradient: as a rule diminishing the degree of 
attainability of a goal increases the incentive value of the 
^sk, its personal importance to the S (Cartwright, 1942; 
Festinger, 1942; Atkinson, 1957; Feather, 1959a). Feather 
has shown that the situational conditions in which the task 
IS im e e are important in this connection— whether it is 
a matter, or instance, of mere estimates of relative value, 
le c loice o performance goals, of outcomes which depend 
on achievement or chance, of real or make-believe tasks. It 
IS impo^ant whether the task xvas chosen or assigned (Green- 
baiim. Cohn. & Krauss, 1965). A task that was chosen became 
more attractive and an assigned task less attractive after 
lailurc; a fact which can be predicted from Festinger's (1957) 
Theory of Cognitive Dissonance. 
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As to the interaction of degree of attainability with motive 
potential, only the following need be stated here (more details 
are given in Chapter VIII). Highly motivated Ss and Ss with 
success-motivation are most strongly motivated by tasks in 
the area of moderate difficulty with a probability of success 
of between 30 and 50%. Failure-motivated persons are moti- 
vated more strongly by tasks that are either very easy or very 
difficult; and proportionately more so by the latter if total 
motivation is higher. These findings were obtained with 
various methods in several investigations concerning goal 
setting (Atkinson, 1958a; Atkinson et al., 1960; Atkinson & 
Litwin, 1960; Heckhausen. 1963b; Brody, 1963) as well as in 
a study of persistence (Feather, 1961). As to goals whose 
attainment depends on luck, as in games of chance, the 
findings were partly similar (Atkinson et al-, I960) and 
partly different in the sense that success-motivated persons 
preferred the safest odds and feilure-motivated persons pre 
ferred the most risky odds (Littig, 1959, 1963b; Feather. 
1959a; Hancock & Teevan, 1964). The differences can b^e ex- 
plained by the situations in which the tasks were imbedded. 
Feather (1959a) was able to establish that the inverse relation- 
ship between probability of success and motive arousa is 
appears if judgments of the outcome of events epen on 
chance more than on one’s own ability, and if the c oice is 
imaginary or has less personal signiBcance. In such cases, 
increasing difficulty no longer produces increased motive 


arousal. ^ 

Finally, if the task involves choosing a partner rom 
group of persons of varying degrees of ability, one s own 
motivational level influences the 

(here social) attainability (Rosenfeld 1964). /f " 

person is more able than oneself, the degree of 
of winning him as collabomtor is perceived as ^ 

lower. Nevertlreless, success-motis-ated persons (n Ach and 
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TAQ) do not choose, as do failure-motivated persons, a 
partner who is just as able as they are but rather one who is 
more able; in other words, they prefer lower degrees of attain- 
ability (choose what is perceived as more difficult to obtain) 
in an achievement-related selection of partner (cf. French, 
1956). 

Another determinant of psychic distance is the length of 
time in prospect between a present and a future state that is 
anticipated as the goal or end state. In contrast with attain- 
ability of the goal, this time interval seems to be relatively 


independent of the other determinants of the expectation 
gradient, If the latter are kept constant, the valence of the goal, 
or the degree of motive arousal, will increase as the goal is 
approached in time. This is one of those obvious experiments 
that has not as yet been carried out because the results seem 


to be self-evident (however, it has recently been performed 
by Epstein, 1962, for other motives). One of the d iffi culties 
involved is the measuring in phenomenologically comparable 
units distances away in time of goals of different persons. 
[See, for instance, the varying distance estimates of past 
and future events by Ss with high and low levels of moti- 
vation (Green & Knapp, 1959)]. 

Some investigations have been concerned with the inter- 
action of motive levels and the extent of future time perspec- 
tive (c . above, p. 43). Since highly motivated and success- 
motivate Ss show a longer range of future time perspective 
m their achievement-related experiences than do failure- 
motivation (Heckhausen, 1960, 
1963b; Ricks & Epley, in McClelland, 1961), it can be as- 
sume t lat goals distant in time also have a greater valence 
for the former than for the latter. Gotzl's finding (1960, in 
Ilcckhavisen, 1S631)) can be explained in tliis way: he showed 
tlmt suceess-motivalcd Ss recall better tasks to he reported 
on later as compared with closer in time, in contrast to failnre- 
motivated Ss; the above explanation also applies to Mischcl's 
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(1961) finding that highly motivated Ss have more tolerance 
than Ss with low motivation for longer delays of rewards 
(see Davids & Sidman, 1962; Strauss, 1962; and Cameron & 
Storm, 1965). 

Substitute value and achievement fantasies constitute hvo 
special characteristics of the arousal situation that bear on 
the subject of psychic distance. We have already discussed 
these phenomena in another connection. Therefore, only the 
following need be added here: substitute value corresponds 
to the degree to which the arousal content (valence) of other 
activities or goals coincides with the arousal content of tlie 
activities initially undertaken, or the goals initially pursued, 
which for intrinsic or extrinsic reasons have to be abandoned 
temporarily or for good. If it is not possible to concretize 
achievement-oriented undertakings, achievement fantasies 
may result, i.e., achievement-related projects that lie in the 
plane of unreality. The substitute (compensatory) value of 
achievement fantasies is small. As pointed out previously, 
their significance lies in tlie anticipation of future pliascs in 
performance which at present cannot be realized. This may 
cause tlie achievement-related valence of the entire perform- 
ance, and thus of tlie present existing phase, to change, i.e., 
to increase or diminish. 
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TAQ) do not choose, as do failure-motivated persons, a 
partner who is just as able as they are but rather one who is 
more able; in other words, they prefer lower degrees of attain- 
ability (choose what is perceived as more difficult to obtain) 
in an achievement-related selection of partner (cf. French, 
1956). 

Another determinant of psychic distance is the length of 
time in prospect between a present and a future state that is 
anticipated as the goal or end state. In contrast with attain- 
ability of the goal, this time interval seems to be relatively 


independent of the other determinants of the expectation 
gradient If the latter are kept constant, the valence of the goal, 
or the degree of motive arousal, will increase as the goal is 
approached in time. This is one of those obvious experiments 
that has not as yet been carried out because the results seem 


to be self-evident (however, it has recently been performed 
by Epstein, 1962, for other motives). One of the difficulties 
involved is the measuring in phenomenologically comparable 
units distances away in time of goals of different persons. 
[See, for instance, the varying distance estimates of past 
and future events by Ss with high and low levels of moti- 
vation (Green & Knapp, 1959)]. 

Some investigations have been concerned with the inter- 
action of motive levels and the extent of fhture time perspec- 
tive (c . above, p. 43). Since highly motivated and success- 
motivated Ss show a longer range of fiiture time perspective 
in their achievement-related experiences than do feilure- 
"'o“vation (Heckhausen, 1960, 
lJ63b; R.cks & Epley, in McClelland, 1961), it can be as- 
sume t lat goals distant in time also have a greater valence 
for the former than for the latter. Gotzfs finding (1960, in 
Heckhausen, 1963h) can be explained in this way: he showed 
that succcss-molivatcd Ss recall better tasks to be reported 
on later as compared with closer in time, in contrast to failure- 
niotiratcd Ss; the above expkanation also applies to Mischel's 



CHAPTER VIII 


GOAL SETTING AND LEVEL / 
OF ASPIRATION 


The apperception of the situation in the foreperiod is some- 
times concluded by goal setting. Goal setting as a phenom- 
enon is not easily isolated for study because a general goal- 
directedness of the motivating expectation gradient is un- 
mistakable even without explicit goal setting, and because 
general goal-directedness guides and delimits experience 
during the apperceptive foreperiod as well as well as during 
the instrumental or performance period. Even without 
phenomenal or apperceptive representation, goal-directed- 
ness shows itself in the orderly and appropriate succession of 
cognitive and motor processes. 


I. definitions 

In most cases, therefore, explicit goal setting would be a 
superfluous act of consciousness. The direction of per- 
formance, its objective or goal, and the degrees o e.xce ence 
connected with it are all implicit in the behavior of a moti- 
vated person and can all be determined witliout taking the 
trouble to question the person, for instance. T lere are, lo 
ever, cases in which explicit goal setting constitutes the 
natural termination of the forepcriod; namely, when several 
possible goals or modes of action present themselves and tin 
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times concluded by goal setting. Goal setting as a phenom- 
enon is not easily isolated for study because a general goal- 
directedness of the motivating expectation gradient is un- 
mistakable even without explicit goal setting, and because 
general goal-directedness guides and delimits experience 
during the apperceptive foreperiod as well as well as during 
the instrumental or performance period. Even without 
phenomenal or apperceptive representation, goal-directed- 
ness shows itself in the orderly and appropriate succession of 
cognitive and motor processes. 


I. DEFINITIONS 

In most cases, therefore, explicit goal setting would be a 
superfluous act of consciousness. The direction o p 
formanee, its objective or goal, and the degrees of excellence 
connected with it are all implicit in the behavior of a moti- 
vated person and can all be determined without taking th 
trouble to question the person, for instance. T ere are, lo 
ever, cases in which explicit go.al setting constitutes the 
natural termination of the foreperiod; namely, when Severn 
possible goals or modes of action present themselves and 
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considered almost exclusively a function of varying levels of 
performance. The “Laws of Shifting” (upward after success 
and downward after failure), however, are not too meaningful 
from the point of view of motivational psychology. They only 
clarify intraindividual variance in establishing frames of 
reference for representing degrees of difficulty of a task and 
degrees of excellence in mastering it. (Changes in the frame 
of reference after success and failure have been obtained, for 
instance, by Schmidt & Zam, 1964.) These are processes of a 
more cognitive order that create frames of reference from 
which the motivational ones derive. Insofar as motivational 
psychology is concerned, it is more productive to understand 
level of aspiration not as an absolute but rather as a relatively 
defined goal, as a variation in the goal related to attained 
performance level ("Goal Discrepancy ). Since it has been 
shown that goal discrepancy is relatively constant 
individuals but varies among individuals, it therefore iulfills 
the conditions of a characteristic of stable motivational differ- 


ences among individuals. 

/ Level of aspiration in this sense represents a degree o 
excellence which deviates in direction and level from the 
performance level that has been reached— a egree o 
cellence which represents both the goal of performance and 
effort employed to attain it so that success, or at least n 
failure, will be experienced. [Rotter (1954) speaks of a mini- 
mum goal.”] The "degmeofexcellence" is experienced as a 

compulsory "claim” on oneself whether it is in e ° 

requirement set by the task, by the need for self-aetualimdon, 

or by an accepted social norm. The attainment 

ment of the "degree of excellence set affects 

Thus, an essential element in stable evaluative 

finds expression in the concrete level of aspimtion stated in- 

given situaUon (cf. Chapter III). Furthermore. ^ houW be 

noted that the level of aspimtion is not merely an 

related phenomenon. We find it in all person-environment 
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necessitate a choice, or a decision, or when the future per- 
formance phase appears to be specially difficult or unsafe for 
various reasons (e.g., after previous failure or if long time 
spans have to be bridged or intricately scheduled). In such 


cases, goal setting seems to represent a technique for securing 
and insuring the attainment of the goal by an act of intention. 
(Compare the phenomenon of the “complete act of will’* — 
Vollstandige Willenshandlung**— after Lewin, 1926.) Finally, 
a compromise between achievement-related and other pro- 
jects may also be expressed in goal setting. 


In such cases, goal setting explicitly formulates the result 
of choices, decisions, schemes, and plans that are designed to 
resolve, or at least to order and simplify in concrete fashion, 
the many conflicting possibilities of goals and actions apper- 
ceived in the foreperiod. Goal setting (also recently labeled 
risk-taking in English) in this sense is today used in- 
admissibly as a synonym for level of aspiration. The reason 
for this confusion lies in the experimental practice which has 
been followed in procuring level of aspiration data. Before 
the execution of the task the E asks for an announcement of 
e goa sought and thus makes Uie S set an explicit goal. In 
h.s ongind work (1930). Hoppe was still trying to infer level 
o aspiration from the observation of behavior. Behavior dis- 
P ays no less distinctive characteristics than goal setting as 
ng as per ormance is exclusively achievement-motivated. 
These characteristics can be observed in a variety of ways 
iirmg performance and after its conclusion: in the increased 
the tT""! ^ ® in the face of changing difficulties; in 

e abandonment or pursuit of new solutions; in the ex- 

e^c tin ‘ “nccraing success and failure; in the 

execution or nonexecution of the task; in conflict behavior; 
and m expressed expectations of success and failure, 
dcrncd^al T^t'" “"‘’"'•■•‘'"I 'evel of aspiration as the 

c at tasl T^ r - performing a 

MS cn task. The shifting of successively set goals was originally 
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success or failure in a repeat performance). The level of 
aspiration states the preference for either a 50:50 risk of 
failure (in agreement with the performance level attained), or 
for a slightly to greatly increased, or for a decreased risk 
(“risk-taking,” cf. p. 95). Individual variability in the level of 
aspiration, which was noted earlier, is an expression of 
achievement motivation and constitutes an important element 
in achievement-related evaluative dispositions. The pre- 
ferred level of aspiration lies outside the area of moderate 
difficulty in extreme cases; it is set too low or too high. Goal 
setting in these extreme areas is more rigid and not as flexible 
as it is in the area of moderate difficulty. Even if the per- 
formance level shifts, the goals set are not changed immedi- 
ately. This results in a certain fluctuation of the level of 
aspiration (as goal discrepancy.) 

5. The objective level of aspiration is not only a function 
of the evaluative disposition consisting of what ought to 
(including the variations on it resulting from rigid goal setting). 
There is also intraindividual variance resulting ^®m S’tua 
tional factors. The level of aspiration may, there re, e 
defined as an area of degrees of excellence with boun 
at a lower and an upper level. Situational factors include at 
least the following four: the importance of the task; the ieve 
of reality of the task or the goal setting; the distance a^ay in 
time of the task to be performed or of the attainment o e 
goal; and the conflict between achievement-related standards 


of excellence of various types. 

The schematic diagram in Fig. 1 illustrates the rnam 
points of the research results up to the present time, 
marks on the edges of Column I represent different levels o 
difficulty of task X. The experience of success and ai 
not fixed at the absolute level of difficulty but depends on ffie 

personal standard of difficulty of task X (Column H.for wffich 

the marks representing difficulty level are set to 
roughly to the objective difficulty levels), or on 
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relationships which, in one way or another, affect self-esteem 
and thereby norms that are organized apperceptively around 
ethical, political, social, economic, or social prestige matters. 


II. RESULTS AND THEORETICAL REVIEW 

The results of the research on level of aspiration up to the 
present can be summarized as follows: 

1. The experience of success and failure is not tied to 
objective (i.e., the same for different people) characteristics 
of the task but rather to the degree of difficulty the task repre- 
sents within the experience of one’s own achievement- 
related abilities. The personal level of difficulty for tasks 
corresponds to the personal degree of excellence of one’s own 
achievements. 

2. Success and failure is experienced only within an area of 
moderate (subjective) difficulty. The closer a completed task 
lies to the upper level of the area of moderate difficulty, the 
more success is experienced; and the closer an uncompleted 
tosk lies to the lower limit of the area of difficulty, the more 
tailure is experienced. 

3. There is a general tendency (evaluative disposition, 
especia y its success-motivated portion) to push one's own 

^chieve upward, as measured by the objective 
1 icu ty o the task. This involves shifting and redefining 
ones own measure of difficulty (and the related level of 
joce o one s own achievement) in relation to an 
measure of difficulty: something previously appear- 
.HR ddficult now appears ,o be easy (or vice versa). 

. There are personal preferences for levels of difficulty, 
d n iev TT' *•> one’s own performance. This is 

rite ^ ‘^^*’*^*'°”*"^^^*^®®”®*^ofthepreviouslymentioned 

bscrcp.ancy of the Roal from the performance level attained 
(winch .s usu.ally understood to mean equal prob.ability of 
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success or failure in a repeat performance). The level of 
aspiration states the preference for either a 50:50 risk of 
failure (in agreement with the performance level attained), or 
for a slightly to greatly increased, or for a decreased risk 
{"risk-taking,” cf. p. 95). Individual variability in the level of 
aspiration, which was noted earlier, is an expression of 
achievement motivation and constitutes an important element 
in achievement-related evaluative dispositions. The pre- 
ferred level of aspiration lies outside the area of moderate 
difficulty in extreme cases; it is set too low or too high. Goal 
setting in these extreme areas is more rigid and not as flexible 
as it is in the area of moderate difiiculty. Even if the per- 


formance level shifts, the goals set are not changed immedi- 
ately. This results in a certain fluctuation of the level of 
aspiration (as goal discrepancy.) 

5. The objective level of aspiration is not only a function 
of the evaluative disposition consisting of what ought to be 
(including the variations on it resulting from rigid goal setting). 
There is also intraindividual variance resulting from situa- 
tional factors. The level of aspiration may, therefore, be 
defined as an area of degrees of excellence with boun 
at a lower and an upper level. Situational factors include at 
least the following four: the importance of the task; the leve 
of reality of the task or the goal setting; the disfence away m 
time of the task to be performed or of the ^ 

goal; and the conflict between achievement-related standards 

of excellence j illustrates the live main 

The schemahc p,,,unt time. (1) The 

points of the I represent different levels of 

marks on the of success and failure is 

difiiculty of of difficulty but depends on the 

not fixed at the I J ^ 

personal standard of di ^ correspond 
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level of excellence of one’s achievement (Column III). (2) 
achievement level (Ach L) attained at any given time is 
surrounded by an area of difficulty of personal relevance of a 
given width which is limited hy the too difficult at the top and 
the too easy at the bottom. Compare the horizontal dotted 



1 /'a levels of aspiration (LA) for equal achievement 

levels (Ach L), i.e. with equal levels of mastery of task X (I) and equal 
personal standards of difficulty for this task (II). The personal 
stanrkirds of excellence for subjects A. B, and C (III) vary in extent 
and direction from the achievement level attained as to the degree of 
excellence experienced as obligatory (i.e., their level of aspiration). 
The deviation is the personal goal discrepancy (GD) which is an 
expression of achicvcmcnt-rclated evaluative dispositions. 


lines. Ulc shaded portions of Columns I and II, and tlie des- 
cription at the left (3) The general tendency to make an effort 
to improve one s own performance is indicated by the wind- 
ng arrows which start upward from the existing achievement 
level. If performance changes after clforts to improve it. 
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personal standards of difficulty and of what constitutes ex- 
cellence in relation to objective levels of difficulty (I) are then 
set in motion. The standards swing upward when performance 
improves and downward when it gets worse. This is indicated 
by the double arrow in Column II. (4) Different Ss (A, B, C) 
may have differing levels of aspiration (LA) even though their 
achievement levels (Ach L) and the corresponding personal 
standards of excellence (III) are the same. The arrows point- 
ing to Column I indicate the choice of a definite goal in terms 
of the objective scale of difficulty of the task. As a result of 
factors not represented in the figure, subjects A, B, and C 
have different evaluative dispositions which show up in 
differences both in the size and direction of their goal dis- 
crepancies (GD, shaded portions of column III) as well as in 
the different levels of aspiration set (represented by double 
circles). (5) The variation in levels of aspiration, caused by 
situational factors (as well as by the fluctuation in goal dis- 
crepancy from rigid goal setting) is indicated by the frames 
around the preferred levels of aspiration (double circles). The 
extent of these areas of fluctuation in goal discrepancies varies 
among persons (see subjects A, B, and C) and probably in- 
creases with more extreme levels of aspiration. 

The latter condition has hardly been considered up to the 
present as a part of the problem of clarifying intraindividual 
variation in levels of aspiration. The effects of the first four 
factors have been investigated only occasionally. If the task 
has greater importance (ego involvement), the level of aspira- 
tion rises somewhat (J. D. Frank, 1935; Feather, 1959a; 
Ferguson, 1962; Diggory & Morlock, 1964) but it also then 
varies less closely with changing performance level (Feather, 
1959b). Level of aspiration also tends to rise slightly if goal 
setting is done at a more unreal level (if the goal is desired, 
not “expected”) (Festinger, 1942; Invin, 1944; Feather, 
1959a). Conflicts beriveen task-related and social standards of 
excellence may be expressed in so-called split levels of 
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aspiration (Heckhausen, 1955), i.e., in low settings of an- 
nounced goals versus higher ones kept for oneself. The effect 
of distance away in time perspective, finally, has apparently 
been little researched up to the present time. Diggory and 
Morlock (1964) have studied experimentally two standards of 
excellence of different origin along with the effects of a fixed 
time limit provided for the attainment of a goal; they used a 
test situation which was quite true to life with respect to the 
achievement requirements of school and career. In addition 
to observing his own improvement in performance, the S was 
compelled by the E to orient himself toward a very high level 
of excellence which had to be reached after ten separate tests. 
Under such limited conditions of choice, goal setting was 
determined by one’s own improvement in performance; the 
perceived probability of success in attaining the final imposed 
goal was, however, determined by the discrepancy still re- 
maining between the attained and the required final level of 
performance, and by the nearness In time of the conclusion of 
the experiment, when the final goal was supposed to be 
reached. 


Research on level of aspiration has, however, been mainly 
preoccupied with the first three points mentioned. It has been 
concerned with shifts in goals depending on the experience of 
success or failure with the same or similar tasks, and it has 
been concerned with information provided in terms of other 
rames o re erence such as the announcement of achievement 
norms for various reference groups (cf. the only over-all re- 
V lew , ewm e( nl., 1944). This really involves only how per- 
sonal standards of difficulty (or their corresponding standards 
or cxcc Hence of performance) are set up or altered in relation 
to the objective difficulty of the task. 

Ho\\ c\er, from the viewpoint of the psychology of motiva- 
tion, the issues involved in point 4 were raised quite early 
since they dealt with individual ditferenees in levels of aspira- 
tion resulting from variations in personal standards of difficult}’ 
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or of excellence of performance. Large individual variations 
in the height of the level of aspiration are accompanied by 
rather stable discrepaneies between goals attained and goals 
set (GD) within the individual. Mehl (1962, p. 248) found this 
to be true even with abruptly induced experiences of success 
and feilure. Heckhausen and Wagner (1965) were able to 
establish even in 4 1^ -year-old children intraindividual con- 
sistency in goal setting involved in tasks of strength and skill. 
The same is true, too, for McClelland’s (1958a) ring-tossing 
experiment with 5-year-olds whose preferred distance in 
tossing rings correlated with an independent index of achieve- 
ment motivation (based on Aronson, 1958). In s ort, goa 
discrepancies seem to be stable indicators ” 
characteristics whereas levels of aspiration w 
motivation are also complexly determined by cognitive factors. 


III. RELATIONSHIP OF GOAL SEHING 
TO MOTIVATION 

J. D. Frank (1935) is of the opinion that various motivational 
tendencies operate with differing weights from one pe 
another. Accordingly, level of aspiration is a result “f “ 
among the following needs: (o) to choose a hjgh ^^el o 
difficulty in order to achieve maximum success; ( ) 
a low level of difficulty in order to meet with as 
as possible: and (c) to choose a moderate leve V 

whose mastery still appears possible and 
is most likely to predict exacUy. The reality ^ 
vational tendencies was supported by ques 
(Frank, 1938), by observation of of 

performance interview (Heckhausen, the isolation 

the relationships involved requires, ™ "o be of 

of tlie enduring motivation tendencies j which 

importance for the level of aspiration of a person 
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can be measured apart from the goal setting procedure itself. 
The requirement of separate measurement has been fulfilled 


in many investigations with all sorts of personality variables 
(e.g., Gould & Kaplan, 1940; Gardner, 1940; Eysenck, 1947; 
Zelen, 1954; Guerin, 1958; Scodel et ah, 1959); however, the 
requirement of isolation of a key motivational tendency has 
been met only through the assessment of achievement motiva- 
tion via the TAT method. Nevertheless, Pauline S. Sears antici- 
pated the principal features of the more recent results as early 
as 1940. She used 10- and 12-year-old Ss who were pupils 
striving for high achievement. Based on their standing in 
school, she divided them into success and failure groups, 
thus, obviously according to whether success or failure moti- 
vation^ predominated. Successful pupils preferred to set 
realistic, moderate goals while unsuccessfiil pupils selected 
either speculatively extreme or overcautiously low goals (cf. 
Jucknat, 1937), 


nature of the relationship between achievement 
otivation and level of aspiration has been confirmed again 
and again in more recent investigations. This is highly re- 
markable because the nature and strength of achievement 

HTiT" "'r methods, and because 

commn conditions involved had little in 

t^n Art ''"'^‘igations. Among the first studies using 

motivtr''""’'"‘ "’I*'’'* " 

~s f— f foilure and strong conflict fi.e! 

litUe arousal and little ^cp'' apperception after 

arousal on the TAT) set “PP'='^^®P‘‘°n after strong 

tion by Cla I eTo7 ( 1" “n -vestiga- 

take an examine. I f ‘■ndergraduates about to 

prodom3v s ■ "1' “PP--ed !><= 
prcoomimantly succcss-molivalcd Insert tatI I- i- 

moderate goals for a test .1 on TAT findings, set 

certain olhe n,, . • """P ‘•''ke and for 

certain oilier questionnaire criteria svt,.l„ e i 

motis-ation tended rather to ..n,W . ^ '‘’"p" 

nderestimale or overestimate 
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their prospects of success in an unrealistic way. Reitman a 
Williams (1961), however, were not able to confirm ihe rela- 
tions found between Clark's level of aspiration question 
and achievement motivation. ,.;chV 

McClelland (1958a) was the first to obsen^e 
differences in tasks chosen when they require s i • * 
nine-year-old children more frequently ehose mo era ^ ^ , 

cult tasks in a ring-tossing game if they were highly ^°twa 
(as measured by the Aronson method, 1958). cy c , 

tances from which only about every third toss (1958) 

Using college students in a ring-tossing game, i ^ 

and Atkinson and Litwin (1960) game of 

similar result, as were Atkinson et al ( 

shuffleboard. Success-motivated persons ( ...motivated 

bined) prefer moderate distances more than i u jntelli- 
persons. Smith (1963) obtained the same _ ■_. j,ow- 

- - - — “ mlaxed and r^ 

1 (1964) t 
can also 

found outside the laboratory situation, Achieve- 

of college courses. Success-motivated i,vhile 

ment and TAQ) prefer courses of mo era e ygry 

failure-motivated students prefer .g ^vjth women 

easy courses. (It was not possible to con rm 


gence test problems in an ascending oru ^.^j^xed and not 
ever, his results were obtained only un ^jgg 4 ) the 

under neutral test conditions. According 
same model of preference in the choice c 


undergraduates.) 


. of level of 


Career goals have also been used r jiure-motivated 

aspiration. Mahone (I960) found that^ ^.j^oices tlian do 
adolescents make more unrealistic caree either 

success-motivated adolescents. The Using Clark and 

above or below their ability to achieve t e (1963) 

co-workers’ (1956) questionnaire ""^“^^gers are seriously 
investigated tlie extent to which desire ‘ . ^j^-^ycnient and 

aspired to. Success-motivated persons failiirc-moti- 

TAQ) have a higher level of aspiration 
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vated persons in this regard. The latter display withdrawal 
tendencies and are content with simpler occupations if it 
means evading the uncertainties and exertions involved in a 
more demanding career. (Littig, 1963a, and Rim, 1963, have 
confirmed this with other methods.) Simultaneously, however, 
in their thoughts they reach out more for practically un- 
attainable occupations than do success-motivated persons. 
Minor and Neel (1958) proved that highly motivated persons 
throughout have a higher occupational level of aspiration. 
In this respect, the demands for one^s best performance are 
more decisive than the mere prestige of an occupation, 
according to Bumstein et al. (1963; see also Morgan, 1964). 

High achievement motivation does lead to entering entre- 
preneurial occupations as McClelland (1965b) found in a 
longitudinal study over 10 to 14 years. According to his theory 
of economic development (1961), highly motivated males can 
satisfy their achievement aspirations better in business jobs of 
an entrepreneurial nature in which decision-making should 
be based on moderate, calculated risks (cf. below; Meyer 
et al., 1961). Lambert and Klineberg (1963) have found in a 
cross-national study that boys’ career aspirations are higher in 
countries with higher n Achievement, as measured by content 
analysis of children’s readers. 

I^binson (1962a) has taken off from Sears’ (1940) original 
study and attempted to clarify the relationship frirther be- 
ttveen school achievement and level of aspiration by taking 
achievement motivation into account. Successful 11- to 12-. 
year-old pupils set, in comparison with their last performance, 
increased, albeit not unrealistic, goals, while 
t le ai lire group leaned toward either overly high or overly 
ow s o aspiration. Pupils from the group with moderate 
levels of aspiration displayed higher n Achievement scores 
(and based more on success-oriented content) than the others 
did (cf. Robinson, 1962b). 
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In part, it has been possible to obtain the same results even 
if goal setting is not in an achievement-related setting but 
involves only choices of risks with respect to outcomes de- 
pending on chance. Atkinson et al. (1960) found that highly 
motivated persons (n Achievement) more frequently prefer 
moderate risks in imaginary games of chance when compared 
to S s with low n Achievement who tend to avoid intermediate 
risks; however, this is true only as long as a stake of (fictitious) 
money is not involved, Litwin (1958) was able to confirm the 
same preference for moderate risk in a game of horse racing. 
Littig (1959, 1963b) observed that highly motivated and 
success-motivated persons behave differently if a stake ° 
money is involved and the outcome depends on chance. ^ ey 
prefer the least risk or the greatest probability of winning. 
Hancock and Teevan (1964) report similar findings. Success- 
motivated college students choose the safest ° ® ® 

lowest money returns in playing a slot machine; failure- 
motivated students chose the riskiest odds wi t e '8 
winnings. The latter are in general more irrationa in 
choices, i.e., they fluctuate more in the choice of chances tor 
a lucky break. (The motivational measure used here was 
TAT scoring key "Hostile Press" developed by Bimey ef ok, 
1961, for the scoring of fear of failure.) In a care J 
trolled study Raynor and Smitli (1965) have oun • 
evidence that high n Ach Ss as well as 
(high n Ach-low TAQ) prefer intermediate risks *" • 8 
skill but not in a game of pure chance. The rela i P 
the game of skill is stronger under -hicvement-onented 
conditions than under relaxed conditions. Based o 
Clelland's (1961) expectations, Meyer et ol 
tested the preferences of Ss in entrepreneuna 
moderate risks. Managers in such positions 

greater achievement motivation than r of 

Ld choose more moderate risks more often out of a s-ariet> 
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betting odds. Brody (1963) used a task of sequential decision- 
making in which the outcome was less dependent on chance 
than are risks in betting. Success-motivated persons (n 
Achievement and TAQ) preferred moderate risks while 
failure-motivated persons preferred extremely low or high 
risks. (Compare Section II, Risk Taking, in Chapter V.) 

Feather (1961, 1963b) was also able to establish the same 
relationship between motivation and level of aspiration in an 
instance in which the level of aspiration was not determined 
from announced goal settings but rather from observed be- 
havior, namely, from the time it took for an S to abandon a task 


which at first appeared to be solvable, yet defied all efforts. 
Success-motivated persons persevered longer than failure- 
motivated persons if the task was originally passed off as easy; 
however, the latter persevered longer than the former if the 
task was announced as difficult at the start. These differences 


are explained by the preference of success-motivated persons 
for tasks of moderate difficulty and the preference of failure- 
motivated persons for tasks of extreme difficulty. A task, 
appearing easily solvable at first (but actually unsolvable), 
assumes the character of moderate difficulty early in the course 
o experiencing difficulties with it. Since moderate difficulty is 
preferred by success-motivated persons and avoided by 
taiiiue-motivated persons, the latter resign after a short time 
ot trying. Correspondingly, the reverse is true if the task 
appears to e veiy difficult from the start for in the course of 
ime I ' y^ipproachesllie area of extreme difficulty which 

IS avoided by success-motivated persons. 

Smith (1964) Has able to confirm the same relationship witli 
respect to the time used by success-motivated persons to 
finish a written exam. If they considered the exam to be easy, 
I.o more success-motivated (FTI and TAQ) they were the less 
tim e they spent on it; however, if it appeared to be moderately 
difficult they tried that much longer, in an exact reversal of 
llicir previous behavior. 
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Finally, it has also been possible to demonstrate the pref- 
erence of highly motivated Ss for moderate prospects of 
success on the basis of another measure, namely, actual per- 
formance. With a probability of success of only 33% (in com- 
peting in a group of three to win an announced prize), highly 
motivated Ss performed better on an arithmetic test than did 
Ss with low motivation; in other words, the former seemed to 
work harder when prospects of success were only moderately 
high (Atkinson, 1958a). Success-motivated Ss (high » ^ch- 
low TAQ) working at a difficult anagrams task obtained higher 
performance scores if the initial expectation of success was 
moderately low compared to high initial expectations 


success (Feather, 1965b). 

Recently, Moulton (1965) was able to exercise stricter con- 
trol over the subjective probabilities of success, e manage 
this at the expense of the range of free choice in goa se m • 
Subjects were seen individually and had to c ® 

an easy, intermediate, or difficult task (25, , ® 

subjective probability of success, respective y, .. 

on the individual's pretest score in a related ^ 

Irrespective of their preference, all Ss were . 

witli the task of intermediate difficulty, at e en o 
Ss who initially had chosen the easy task were told that ne> 
had failed and those who had chosen the i icu j 

told that tliey had succeeded. By tins experimental deyc 
initially symmetrical range of difficulties is un a an 
d.ec.ion o. the other, and f 

ordifliculttasknowcomescloscrtotheSO/ilore 

According to Atkinson’s risk-taking mo e 

expected that tlie more faihirc-motirated ” ‘ ' ll 

motivated Ss would shift over fmm their nit, a - 

Other extreme in order to avoid the area o c\ ^ 

possible (ef. Feather. 1961. 1963b; see ^ “'J' 

aspiration terms this means an atj-pical rcac i fj,|,|,c„n(l 

failure experiences, viz., setting a higher goa 
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lower goal after success. The results show that only a minority 
of all Ss reacted in this atypical manner, but this minority 
comprised significantly more people with predominant failure- 
than success-motivation. It cannot be concluded definitely 
from this and other findings that the author has shown that 
failure-motivated persons generally tend to shift atypically in 
goal-setting after success and failure experiences, for the 
possibilities of choice were heavily restricted. The unbalanced 


trio of task difficulties did not permit the subject to move out 
of the area of even odds in the “typical” direction. 

The latest and up to now the most satisfactory technique of 
measuring preferred probabilities of success in a task of skill 
(shooting a ball in a basket) has been proposed by DeCharms 
and Dave (1965). The Ss practiced initially over an evenly 
distributed range of distances. The actual probabilities of 
success for each distance were then calculated and shown to 
the S before he was given his free choices as to where to 


stand. Running the Ss individually in this way provided in- 
dividual standards of proficiency uncontaminated by group 
standards, which have influenced the results in earlier studies 
(Atkinson & Litwin, I960; Atkinson et al, 1960). The mean 
probabilities of success preferred by each S could thus be 
hurly compared because the effects of individual differences 
m proficiency had been eliminated. The average probability 
of success preferred by all Ss was .34 (about 1 chance in 3 of 
succeeding), a value which corresponds to what has been ob- 
buned m earlier studies and which the authors consider the 
poin o mo crate risk probability." They then calculated a 
deviation score consisting of the average deviation of the 
individual s chosen levels of probability on 20 shots from the 
group mean. Their results did not replicate tlie usual finding 
that Ss with high n Achievement and low Test Anxiety show a 
greater preference for moderately high go.als. Using a modifi- 
cation of the n Achievement scoring key to distinguish be- 
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tween Hope of Success and Fear of Failure, they found that 
Ss high on both measures preferred moderately high goals 
more. It is possible to explain their unexpected results. For 
instance, employing the usual TAT method in a group testing 
session might not be appropriate for the age group studied 
(10-12 years of age). 

The works cited (with the exception of Clark et a/., 1956 and 
McClelland, 1958a) were stimulated by Atkinson's model 
(1957) of risk-taking, or goal-setting, behavior. This model is 
an expansion of the so-called “Resultant Valence Theory 
with which Escalona (1940) and Festinger (1942) attempted 
to explain the setting of level of aspiration. To e two vari 
ables of incentive value and probability of success o a s 
(which vary inversely), Atkinson added a motivational variab e 
consisting of the extent to which success motivation or failure 
motivation predominated. He made the 
complemenmiy so that they would add up to 1-0^^ 

bined all three variables in a w1^^ 

way the highest “motivation value” (.25) is obtained with 

value (.50); in other words, such a valence. 

tion for success-motivated person motivation, the 

Since, in the case of pr jjgn (because the 

resultant product would recei . “negative" incentive 

probability rf”failure threat of the task), failure- 

value, i.e., the degree . moderate difficulty. 

“re Affiron-s™ mmariaing statement. 1964, p. 240- 

rather than “ ® incentiveand probability of success 

taryrelationshjbebveenmc^^^ 

is presupposed ^ Nevertheless, the theor>' bas proven 
tained indepenaenuy. 
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extremely fruitful in stimulating research.^® The calculus has 
“predictive” value insofar as it allows the inference that 
failure-motivated Ss prefer the outside limits of an area of 
possible goal settings, while success-motivated Ss prefer an 
“in between” area. This “in between” area, however, does 
not coincide with a moderate probability of success of about 
50% as it should according to the calculus. On the contrary, 
success-motivated persons tend to prefer lower to medium 
probabilities of success; in other words, slightly higher goals 
with success probabilities of around 1 in 3. DeCharms and 
Dave (1965), in the study just cited, have shown that for all 
Ss the value can be as low as .34. Atkinson (1957, 1958a) 
attempted to explain this deviation from his calculations by 
the fact that success-motivated persons overestimate their 
ability to perform as long as they have not attempted the new 
task (Pottharst, 1955; Kausler & Trapp, 1958; Atkinson et al., 
1960). Compared with Ss who fear failure (Feather, 1963a, 
using AAT) or who have low motivation (Brody, 1963; Feather, 
1965a), they tend to have higher estimates of their initial 
probabilities of success. Yet under the reality constraints of 
the first practice trials their probability estimates increasingly 
correlate with task performance and no longer with predom- 
inant success or failure motivation (Feather, 1965a). In contrast 


In the meantime a new elaboration of the theory involves the 
introduction of the construct of “inertial tendencies.” It takes into 
account the persistent effect of previously aroused but unsatisfied 
behavioral tenden^ & Cartwright, 1964). Quite recenUy, 

\\ einer (1965b) added a fiirther refinement which seems to offer an 
impro\ement in the theory s predictive power. In tliis modified 
approach, \\emer considers the effects of previous success or failure 
in interaction wiUi predominant success or failure motivation. This 
*'1^^ , ^ resumption of incompleted tasks (Weiner, 

1965.1), choice between achievement- and nonachievement-related 
aclivi ies (^^ einer & Rosenbaum. 1965). and learning of easy and 
complex tasks (Weiner, 1966). 
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to tills, tliey continue to set slightly higher goals even if they 
have gained sufficient experience as to their actual per- 
fonnance. This has been shown repeatedly (e.g., McClelland, 
1958a), especially by Atkinson and his associates (Litwin, 
1958; Littig, 1959; Atkinson et a/.. 1960). Atkinson and Litwin 
(1960) report tliat success-motivated persons (n Achievement 
and TAQ) prefer an average (objective) probability of success 
of 23% in the ring-tossing game. The achievement-related 
choice of work partners has shown similar results (Rosen e , 


1964, cf. above, p. 79). 

Heckhausen was able to confirm the result in his investiga 
tions (1958, 1963b with a detailed discussion of Atkinson s 
theory; cf. McClelland. 1961, pp. 223 £F). Success-motivated 
college students set moderate to fairly high goa s w i e 
failure-motivated students set either moderately ow or ex 
tremely high goals in individual tasks involving maze eamin 
and in group tasks involving simple tests of addition, eyer 
al (1965. on the basis of AM) found the same to be true tor - 
year-old pupils. Figure 1 (see p. 88) illustrates the three typical 
cases oflevel ofaspiration setting with different irec , 

varying discrepancies from the performance eve a 
(i-e.. a moderate probability of success of 50%) m su^eots 

A. B. and C. No explanation is needed for the fact tha failure- 
motivated persons set a goal that lies below 
formance, i.e,, one that can certainly be attaine • 

B, Fig. 1). It is surprising, however, that 

an utterly extreme goal that cannot be a ' . u j from 

group of failure-motivated persons can + 

the cautious group by a higher total motivation s 
FF). Characteristic differences also appear in a co P 
the TAT stories from a clinically f ^nd set- 

those of the first group frequently contain ° ® incessantly 
backs in performance which the main pro g frequently 
tries to overcome; the rlst periods, and 

contain interruptions in achievemen e » 
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withdrawals. The differences correspond to the way the two 
groups perform and set goals. As has been found earlier 
(Heckhausen, 1955), persons setting extremely high goals are 
guided by high-flying desires for success and are thoroughly 
confident. Furthermore, they stand out because of extra- 
ordinary effort. It need not be a paradox to discover their 
enduring achievement motivation level is nevertheless 
feilure- and not success-oriented when one takes into con- 
sideration that their perception and behavior in the level of 
aspiration test is an attempt to resolve a conflict between 
approach and avoidance tendencies. The conflict is softened 
by the intensification of approach tendencies, by a “frontal 
breakthrough.” A further expression of this desire to avoid 
conflict is rigid goal setting in the face of failure, 

Cohen and Zimbardo (1962) have also found such behavior 
in situationally produced conflict and explained it in the 
framework of cognitive dissonance theory. Steiner’s (1957) 
finding is also illuminating; he found that setting very high 
goals is correlated with an uncertain self-image, while setting 
low goals is associated with a pessimistic self-image (cf. 
Gardner, 1940; and Martire, 1956). Argyle and Robinson 
(1962) found that the extent of achievement-related demands 
on oneself (as one "should” be) correlates with the strength of 
fear of failure (negative categories of the n Achievement 
measure). 

-^The motivation of success-motivated Ss, for whom moderate 
to slightly elevated goal setting is characteristic, is easier to 
un erstand. They are guided not only by desires for success 
uta so realistic estimation of the probabilities of success, 

ms, t ey prefer maximum uncertainty as to the successful 
or unsuccessbil outcome of their efforts. Success or failure 
when tl.ey have a 50:50 chance of reaching a goal they have 
set depends to the maximum possible extent on tlieir own 
competence and expenditure of energy. As McClelland 
(1961; cf. also Meyer ct of., 1961) was able to prove, tins 
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neither speculative nor cautious but * calculated risk-taking 
is characteristic of the successful entrepreneurial personality. 
Tlie successhil entrepreneur sets goals tliat are neither ri ic 
ulously easy (Subject B, Fig. 1) nor depend too much on lucky 
external circumstances (Subject C) but depend maxima y on 
one’s own competence (Subject A). Two further acts 
this picture well: success-motivated Ss more than * ^ 
motivated Ss tend to lower their goals after failure, an ey 
have a more extended achievement-related future time pe 
spective (Heckhausen, 1963b). 



CHAPTER IX 


THE PERFORMANCE PERIOD 


As in the foreperiod, the nature and extent of motivational 
arousal by a task can change during the activity itse , t ^ 
controlling the intensity of the expenditure of energy- n 
most general sense this is the meaning of the tea i mna 
servation that varying difficulties and energy eman 
task result in “exertion of the will” or 

energy output [the so called “Law of Difficul^ m o i 
SchwieHgkeitsgesetz der Motivation (Ach, 1 > P' ’ , 

gruber, 1912)]. The relationship between ^ 

ergy output is so immediate and "lgg3) that it 

content (cf. the learning studies by Schonp ug, , j 

could be cited as a model example of automat.c tor 

which motivating processes in the sense “f « 
perienced gradient of expecUrtion need not be hyP^-med 
However, the feedback loop seems to ^epend on a 

experience of the situation, '’rtTogg pp 52 

image.” This is suggested by Mierkes fin^mg (1955^PP^ 5^ 

ff.) to the effect that a hypnotically ^^ueed ergometer 

followed by a linear decline in pe o . nroduced by 

and not by scalloped increments in 

drive fAntricbsliebungen) as IS the case wi ^ of 

activities. On the other hand, one “P™" ,e, 

energy after extremely strong (|,on it does in 

increase in perfonnance in the Hilgard, 1965). 

the normal waking state (Slotnick, L.ebcrt, & H.Ig- 
105 
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Both results are consistent with the idea that a lasting “goal 
image” is absent in the hypnotic state. We do not want to enter 
more deeply into the large areas of research that are concerned 
with the phenomena of exercise, fatigue, exertion, tension, 
etc. Instead we wish to discuss the three aspects of perform- 
ance that belong together and are related to achievement 
motivation, namely (1) activation, (2) the effect of feedback 
as to success and failure on feelings and expectations about 
the situation, and (3) persistence. 

1. ACTIVATION 

Activation and its theoretical interpretation have gained 
great importance for research on motivation and behavior 
(Hebb, 1955; Lindsley, 1957; Malmo, 1959; Berlyne, 1960) 
after the discovery of the functions of the so-called “ascend- 
ing reticular arousal system” (ARAS) in the lower brain. 
Anatomic signs such as electric skin resistance, pulse fre- 
quency, and muscle tonus are normally used as indicators of 
central activation. Attempts have also been made to measure 
activation with the help of anxiety questionnaires (MAS) 
and of experimentally aroused need states. It has been shown 
that activation level rises with increasing psychic demands 
of an activity [measured, for instance, with the electro- 
myogram (Mucher & Heckhausen. 1962)]. The discovery that 
an inverted U-function characterizes the relationship of acti- 
vation to excellence of performance as had been foreshadowed 
by the old Yerkes-Dodson Law (1908) is quite significant. 
A moderate jevel of activation is optimal (cf. Surwillo, 1956; 
Stennet, 1957). What constitutes the optimal level depends 
on t le nature of the task. Thus, performance on simple, 
sensorimotor tasks improves with increasing activation (Vogel 
c( al, 1959) or with increasing “drive" as Taylor (1956) con- 
clnded from performance in a threatening test situation of Ss 
with varying scores on an anxiety questionnaire (MAS). On 
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15 minutes of lying down) correlates negatively with success 
motivation; surprisingly in persons with essential hyperten- 
sion the correlation is positive (Heckhausen, 1963b). 

Varying characteristics of activation in success- and failure- 


motivated Ss have also been studied with the help of galvanic 
skin responses (GSR). Raphelson (1957) as well as Raphelson 
and Moulton (1958) found tiiat success-motivated persons 
(using n Achievement and TAQ combined) in tasks of senso- 
rimotor coordination initially show a very high level of 
activation (GSR), which falls off significantly during the 
activity, while failure-motivated persons begin at a lower 
level, which, however, rises significantly (Vogel et al, 1958). 
Success-motivated persons are already highly activated be- 
fore the E s instructions thus revealing (most probably) their 
achievement-related apperception of the situation and the 


tension level of their expectations [or, according to Schlos- 
berg (1954), they may be said to keep more energy mobilized; 
findings by Vogel et al (1959, p. 232) should be similarly 
understood]. Subjects high in text anxiety (TAQ) show more 
violent changes in galvanic skin resistance than less anxious 
expectations and experiences of failure 
isse & Littig, 1962), and their performance also deteriorates 
(Sarason, Mandler, & Craighill, 1952). 

A finding by Bartmann (1963) is remarkable in that it shows 
that activation-increasing stress, such as mild time pressure, 
r •! effect on complex thought processes only 

r ai ure motivated persons. It has an advantageous eflPect 
r success motivated persons. Achievement-related situa- 
lona stress appears to upset failure-motivated persons 
particularly and to create a "task attitude” (cf. p. 40) which 
mterferes with their ability ,o fbnetion cognitively. Thus 

/ ■ 1 11 . 1 °"T r with failure-motivated persons 

(middle-third of the n Achievement distribution) that the 
readiness to restructure or End shortcuts in the solution of 
thought problems diminished significanUy under ego-involv- 
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ing conditions. If a classroom examination takes place in a 
relaxed atmosphere, the original inferiority of failure- 
motivated persons disappears (McKeachie et ah, 1955). 
Mierke (1954, 1955) reported that extreme demands, whether 
they are induced via extraordinary time pressure, or an extraor 
dinary task difficulty, lead to a regular sequence of reactions. 
After a short-term breakdown in performance characterize 
by false starts, a certain level of performance is gra ua y 
built up again via an intermediate phase of simp e mo 
reactions. Obviously one could try to explain this sequenc 
in terms of an induced hyperelevation of the leve o a 
tion that can only be brought back down slowly to e op 
middle area. 


II. FEEDBACK ABOUT SUCCESS AND FAILURE 

Changes of activation usually go with 
about the situation, with fluctuating expectations o ‘ 

and failure, which are aroused by feedback a out e pr ■ 

of the activity according to plan. In tliis sense, ac iva * 
changes in the experienced expcction gra ient are i , 
of feedback about success and n>ihm'. change in 1 1 . 

of the task may occur during the twifonuancc period as 
suit of this feedback; 
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(1958) has proved that increased success feedback also 
changes the style of work in solving conceptual and construc- 
tion tasks, namely, in the direction of a “more destructured 
trial-and-error approach” and a “decrease in an appropriate 
sense of risk” that results in a favorable or unfavorable out- 
come depending on the demands of the task. 

The patterns of interaction are complex (cf. Heckhausen, 
1963b, p. 269 ff.). For example, situational pressure caused by 
distressing failure experiences may improve the ability of 
certain persons to function as has been pointed out by Lazarus 
et al. (1952) in their summary review. More recently Alpert 
and Haber (1960) have taken tliis fact into account in the con- 


struction of their “Achievement Anxiety Test” (AAT) which 
appears to be the best questionnaire for the measuring of 
achievement-related anxiety at present It contains a scale 
for facilitating and a scale for debilitating anxiety in achieve- 
ment situations which correlate negatively with each other 
and, which, when combined, increase the accuracy in pre- 
dicting school grades (cf. Dember et ah, 1962). According to 
Feather s (1963d) findings, the facilitating anxiety score of 
^ correlates with the prediction of success in the face 

experience. Failure expectations and fear 
o ailure obviously rise with increasing failure. So it is re- 
mar a e that success-motivated persons {using n Achieve- 
ment and AAT) feel less fear than failure-motivated persons 
do even after experiencing tliat only one out of every 9 or 10 
o t reir solutions is correct If feedback about success and 
ai lire is omitted, highly motivated persons attain success in 
a complex task sooner than do persons with low motivation 
(French & Thomas, 1958). 

McKeachie (1961, p. 138) was able to obtain this result also 
lor a noimal teaching situation in college courses. Highly 
motivated students with litUe achievement anxiety (using 
AAT) obtained better final grades (and also thought they had 
learned more) from those teachers who organized their 
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courses less along achievement lines and who did not try to 
activate the students much through frequent feedback about 
success and failure. Large amounts of feedback, stimulation, 
and even achievement pressure improved the performance 
of the Ss with low motivation as long as they were not also 
anxious about achievement; for the highly motivated S such 
pressure obviously interferes with his spontaneous achieve- 
ment orientation. Failure-motivated persons may experience 
the absence of feedback as so threatening that they “leave 
the field” psychologically as Raphelson and Moulton (1958) 
concluded from the disappearance of the correlation between 
n Achievement and TAQ in this condition and from the 


changes in GSR. .j j • 

Pedagogioally useflil feedback is especially provided m 
so called programmed learning since the teaching machine 
reports immediately on the correctness of the separate steps 
taken in learning and allows the individual to pace his own 
working speed. There is one study so for which shows that 
success -motivated persons (HS-FF, AM) are better able to 
profit from self-guided learning under such feedback condi- 
tions. Bartmann (1965) had 15-year-old students work on in- 
sight problems, each working for three periods of 30 minutes 
during a 3-week-long programmed instruction period. Suc- 
cess motivation correlated significantly with improvement 
in performance between a pretest and a posttest (parallel 
forms of the same thought problems); the correlation is en- 
tirely independent of differences in intelligence. ,, , 

Finally, the question should be mised as to wha fef ^a^k 
conditions promote optimal functioning, om 
for highly Ltivated persons. With ">“demte prospects of 
success (namely, with a probability of 33% of winning a pnre 
in competition with others) highly 
solve Lre tasks of mental aridimetic. i.e., 
greatest effort and outdo Ss wiU. low >"°‘;™Xmo" 
1958a). This corresponds to the tendency g 
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persons to prefer goals of moderate probability of success, 
goals whose attainment depends maximally on one’s own 
competence (cf. above, Level of Aspiration). French (1958b) 
has conducted an exemplary investigation of the influence of 
dissimilar feedback experiences. Groups of four persons each 
had to compose a story from given fragments. In this task they 
were twice interrupted briefly by tfre E who, for one-half of 
the groups, commented objectively on the success attained in 
working at the task, but who, for the other groups, commented 
sympathetically on the fine climate of cooperation. After 
feedback as to success of the first kind, persons with more 
achievement motivation than need for affiliation performed 
better than they did after the feedback of the second kind. 
Correspondingly, the reverse was true for persons with a 
predominant need for affiliation. 

From the viewpoint of learning theory, one would speak 
not of feedback about success and failure but of reinforce- 
ment and extinction; or, at least, one would acknowledge a 
reinforcing or extinguishing function in feedback insofar as 
the acquisition of new behavior is concerned. Recently 
Burdick (1964) has made a bridge to the concept of reinforce- 
ment in learning theory and has shown that achievement 
motivation influences operant learning in a way for which 
reinforcement theory is still unprepared insofar as it is based 
on earning achievements of animals. In a simple stimulus 
discrimination experiment the S had to pull a lever if one of 
t\yo visual patterns appeared; this was “rewarded” by the 
yisi e appearance of a plus sign. If the S pulled several times 
uring t e exposure of the right pattern, he received several 
plus signs depending on the schedule of maximum reinforce- 
ment It was sliown that, as in the case of rats and pigeons, the 
total frequency of all pulling responses to tlie correct pattern 
depended on the number of reinforcements that could be 
made during a single prcsenUilion of the pattern (according to 
E's schedule). In contrast, general accuracy of discrimination 
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behveen the right and wrong patterns was not dependent on 
the frequency of reinforcement per single presentation hut on 
achievement motivation. For highly motivated Ss the number 
of plus points accumulated for a single correct discrimination 
is not important. For them it is more decisive that plus points 
exist at all since they serve only as measures of excellence in 
learning as quickly and faultlessly as possible. (The effect 
of feedback on retrospective judgment in the postperform- 
ance period is discussed below, pp. 124 f. 


III. ENDURANCE AND PERSISTENCE 

Persisting at a task is a personality characteristic to a ceitain 
extent. In early childhood, one can observe a related charac- 
teristic in the performance period (Heckhausen & Roelofsen, 
1962), Persistence in an induced competitive activity in- 
creases regularly between the ages of 2 and 6. Up to the age 
of 4)4 ihilure-produced conflict is significantly more often 
resolved by withdrawal and discontinuation while later on 
an attempt is made to overcome failure by increased effort. 
Winterbottom (1958) found similar correlates of 
achievement motivation (n Achievement) in 8-year o oys 
Highly motivated Ss less often asked for help in 
puzzle tasks and declined help or rest perio s o ^ 

E more frequently than Ss with low motivation. Similar finds 
have been obtained for adults. Highly motivated Ss work for 
a much longer Hme than Ss with low motivation do on a com- 
plex task in which feedback about the accuracy P™' 

'Jposed solutions is absent; they also perform better regardless 
of the time taken for the task (French Thomas 1958. 
Thomas, 1956). The prospect of finishing a tas qu 
thus gaining additional free time does not 
centive for highly motivated Ss in military training (French, 
1955b). In a written final semester exam ^ 

highly motivated and predominantly success-motivate 
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students turn their work in later (in other words, they work 
more persistently on answering the questions) than Ss with 
low motivation and predominant foilure-motivation (Atkinson 
& Litwin, 1960). 

Feather (1961, 1962, 1963b) has discovered that temporary 
situational and enduring aspects of motivation interact to 
influence persistence behavior. If the probability of success 
becomes increasingly more remote in the face of futile efforts 
to solve a seemingly easy task, success-motivated Ss continue 
their efforts for a longer time than do failure-motivated Ss. 
The latter shun degrees of moderate difficulty and prefer to 
abandon the task if it assumes this level of difficulty. In this 
sense, Smith (1964) was able to trace the variations in time 
used for a written exam back to the interaction between its 
experienced degree of difficulty and the level of success 
motivation. (Compare above, p. 96.) When achievement is 
*‘free,” as with homework, failure-motivated students take 
longer to turn in their solutions of complex tasks; evidently 
they interrupt their work more often or do not engage in it 
for long periods (Heckhausen, 1963b). Vukovich et al 
(1964) confirmed this uniform picture and elaborated on it 
with their questionnaire results. In the face of failure and 
difficulties, success-motivated Ss tend to pursue a goal 
more persistently; however, they are not inclined toward 
excessive expenditure of energy. In contrast to failure- 
motivated Ss, tliey are concerned about the economy of effort. 
They need not compulsively fill the entire day with work 
(such as a highly pressured executive); rather thay are able 
to "cut out" and enjoy "leisure time." How about study habits 
of college students? It is strange that this question has hardly 
been investigated. Although well-meaning study guides 
always point out that a daily work schedule is of importance, 
Maddox (1963) found a strict allocation of time only among 
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students in poor standing. Able students work periodically, 
sometimes for 2 or 3 days without interruption; obviously 
they do so if “something grabs hold of them” or if it counts. 
At other times they avoid work. This behavior corresponds to 
findings obtained for highly and success-motivated Ss. 

Certain final characteristics of the performance period are 
worth mentioning, which, like reactive and retroactive inhibi- 
tion, seem to be affected by either a high or low state of moti- 
vation. Massed practice in sensorimotor activities soon leads 
to a flattening of the learning curve which is usually inter- 
preted as due to reactive inhibition or fatigue since it is 
possible to observe the phenomenon of Tentiniscence a er 
short rest periods. That is, after the rest period, performance 
starts at a level higher than that attained previously. Since 
the strength of the reactive inhibition — as long as e person 
keeps working— cannot exceed the strength of motivation, 
after a whUe, the former becomes systematically related 
(proportional) to the latter. Thus as Kimble argued (1950). 
the size of the reminiscence phenomenon should reHecr 
varying strengths of motivation after a pause of a given eng 
during which reactive inhibition dissipates. Eyseim 
such a differential reminiscence effect involving 
on the pursuit rotor task of two groups, one with l.ttle ana 
one with strong motivation (employees and . 

employment; Eysenck & Maxwell, 1961). 

Apicella (1947) found, using a card-sorting task, tha re 
cence is greater if frustration occurs before P"*"' ’ ^ j- 
ably thus creating a failure-induced increase in ® 
motive arousal. If the pause is 

improvement in performance is just as high a r , 

it falls off quickly. , . ,Mpal 

It remains to be seen wheffier 
method for measuring moUvation as cognitive 

It is odd that he found the reverse effect 
activity (symbol substitution): Ss with low mo 
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a greater improvement in performance after a rest period 
(Eysenck & Willett, 1962). Furthermore, Miles (1958) demon- 
strated an inferiority of highly motivated Ss (IPIT scores) 
in relearning a sensorimotor coordination skill (again the 
pursuit-rotor). While they were superior to the Ss with low 
motivation during the original learning, they showed greater 
proactive inhibition during interpolated learning and greater 
retroactive inhibition in relearning, particularly if they were 
“nonanalytical” in their mode of approach (as determined 
by another measurement). 



CHAPTER X 


THE POSTPERFORMANCE PERIOD 


If performance has been brought to a successfhl end, or to a 
preliminary conclusion, which exhausts present possibilities, 
a feeling of satisfaction ensues. As a mie, the final point has 
not yet been reached but rather an intermediate subgoal, a 
stage in the intricately worked out, achievement-oriented plan 
of behavior. The postperfotmance period is usually the occa- 
sion for apperception of subsequent activities an eir 
organization into a time schedule. 


I. RELEASE FROM THE TASK 

Attention is also directed backward and surveys whatwas 
done or achieved in a critical or satisfied manner, oa a 
ment is occasionally even a cause for regret or or an a 
at postponement (Henle, 1956). This has een oun 
be true if the activity is "purpose-free." i.e. mtrinsically 
motivated, and engaged in for its own sake radier than amv. g 
at a fixed, final conclusion. This is the rule tn p ay 
takings and in solving interesting problems; it is ftecioeMy 
the case in risky enterprises as well as in 

tively "purpose-free." activities (Heckhausen, 964b)^_High 
achievement moUvation appears to promote this kind of task 
for-its-own-sake" orientation. French and Thomas (1^) has e 
shown that highly motivated Ss. after 

problem, persist more often in working with such problem 

117 
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tiian Ss with low motivation. This findings however, cannot be 
generalized to everyday work which must be done and which 
does not have such explicitly “purpose-free’^ stimulus value. 
Questionnaire results show that success-motivated Ss are 
better able than failure-motivated Ss to quit their daily work, 
“cut out,” and enjoy “leisure time” (Vukovich et ah, 1964). 

If performance ends in failure, or has to be given up as un- 
finished, feelings of failure result which assume different 
shadings and intensities according to circumstances. The re- 
sult in social situations is shame: one feels “disgraced.” As 
soon as small children are able to compete at all, they usually 
break off visual contact with their opponent after failure. They 
finger their work embarrassedly, eyes cast down, and are not 
able to leave the task even though they are no longer working 
on it (Heckhausen & Roelofsen, 1962). Helm (1954) has found 
this inability to quit also in college students after experi- 
ences of serious failure even though they are capable only of 
feeble, sporadic, and cramped efforts, and though the em- 
barrassed behavior typical of conflict became predominant. 
Heckhausen and Roelofsen (1962; Heckhausen et al, 1964) 
and Helm have outlined the differences in the way success 
and failure are reacted to. After success in a social situation 
e psychic field is expanded, after failure it is narrowed: the 
a most inevitable appearance of a "cover-up” smile after 
failure seems to have the social function of asking for exonera- 
tion. The modes of resolution of conflict after failure have 
already been described and discussed (see p. 61). 

Diller (1954) has traced subUe changes in self-evaluation 
with the aid of a method developed by Wolff (1943). In con- 
scious self-judgments, the self is valued higher after success 
yet not devalued after failure. Only when the judgment is 
made unconsciously do negative reactions after failure occur 
in the self-image since they obviously cannot consciously 
be defended against. Wapner. Werner, and Krus (1957) have 
even produced changes in spatial localization. Previous ex- 
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periences of success and failure affect the phenomenal level 
of the horizontal in a dark room. Release from a task after 
failure appears to be increasingly difficult the more one is 
bent on finishing it. At any rate, failure increases the attrac- 
tiveness of tasks that one had definitely decided to finish 
(cf. Cohen & Zimbardo, 1962; Greenbaum et al., 1965; also 
Cartwright, 1942, see below). 


II. ZEIGARNIK EFFECT 

Unfinished tasks and activities have aftereffects in the post- 
performance period. The best researched of these is the 
Zeigamik effect (1927): unfinished activities are remembered 
better and longer than finished tasks and thus are ® 
more easily — even spontaneously. Lewin (1926, 1946) as ex 
plained this effect with the theory of tension systems o 
“quasi-needs." The effect of an unfinished task on its in- 
voluntary reproduction has been uncovered most directly up 
to now by Fuchs (1954) with the help of the technique 
conditioned activation of a motive. If the name o 
finished task appears in the course of another tas , a 
elicited which is followed by involuntary recall of activities 


involved in the first task. , „ . 

In numerous subsequent investigations, the ^ , 

has proved to be unstable or, more accurate y, ig y ^ 
ent on the situation. The effect can be 

involving conditions (cf. Atkinson, 1953; Jun er, ’ . 

1959) but as a rule it disappears (cf. 

man, 1948; Mittag, 1955; Caron & Wallach. 1 ) 

reversed (cf Lewis & Fnrnidin, 1944; Smock. 

1963). Originally, it was hypothesized that the uiic 
tasks, being failures, were suppressed. Howev , 
possible to test such a hypothesis because rt 

sary to demonstrate first that the completed and nneomplet 

tasTs had both been equally well learned. Such a proeedn 
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would result in new, uncontrollable rehearsal effects through 
the additional practice of the material required. Instead of 
suppression, authors such as Rosenzweig (1943) and Glix- 
man (1948) see in the disappearance of the Zeigarnik effect 
under ego-involvement an ego-defense mechanism. Goldin 
(1964) cites characteristics of the *‘ego-defensive-recaIler” in 
a summary review in which he outlines recent theoretical 
interpretations that depend on differences in recall that are 
the result of different levels of awareness. 

Mittag (1955) even regards the absence of the Zeigarnik 
effect as a normal phenomenon since the socially mature 
person experiences both success and failure as belonging to 
the ego. However, things are not quite so simple. A study by 
Cartwright (1942) provides important clues to the underlying 
dynamic personality processes. Cartwright asked his Ss to 
estimate the attractiveness of a task before and after its in- 


terruption and found that valence increases after interrup- 
tion for persons who speak confidently of ftiture completion 
while it decreases for persons with failure expectation. This 
short-term change in the valence of the task is reflected in 
changes in the extent of motive arousal. The same external 
event (noncompletion of the task) results in a strengthening 
or weakening of motive arousal depending on the presence of 
either success or failure expectation (which obviously de- 
pends in good measure on the normative level of achieve- 


men motivation). Such an arousal undoubtedly influences the 
ZeiRamik effect decisively thereafter. Furthermore, short- 
term c anges in motive arousal deserve closer analysis within 
le .me\\ork of the theory of the expectation gradient, 
namely, with respect to the extent to which they produce 
changes in the phenomenal importance of the go.il, changes in 
Its psycliological attainability, or, finally, changes in both 
interacling on each other. (Compare Cohen & Zimbardo, 
1002; Grcenliaiim cl al., 1965.) 


Cartwriglit’s (19.12) findings point to Uie possibility tliat 
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the disappearance of the Zeigamik effect under ego-involve- 
ment could be the result of an experimental error (in the area 
of motivational psychology). Experimenters frequently pre- 
sent tasks which are too difficult or allow too little time for 


solving them, so that one-half of the tasks will remain “un- 
completed.” If this creates the impression in a subject that 
certain tasks are too difficult, or that the time allowed is too 
short— so that a given task, in a borderline case, is perceived 
therefore as insolvable — he will not develop a level of aspira- 
tion for that task, so that it is not really “uncompleted but 
rather "impossible,” and thus does not represent failure. 

Junker (1960) has called attention to this fact in a very care- 
ful and critical work. She has tried to clarify the ambiguous 
aspect of testing technique in Zeigarnik's theory; namely, 
whether it is the state of noncompletion or of noncorrectness 
of a task which is decisive for producing the effect In one 
series of tests she interrupted her Ss only after incorrect per- 
formance and in another she allowed all tasks to be com- 
pleted, buthalfofthem incorrectly. Her results confirmed the 
feet that it is the need for the correctness and not for com- 


pletion of an activity that leads to better recall, to the Zeigar- 
nik effect, regardless of whether the tasks were executed in an 
examination situation or to please the E. Marrow (1938) a 
already shown earlier that completion in itself is not ecisive. 
He reversed the test technique: if the S is on the pa to e 
right solution he is interrupted by the E; if the E a ows 
task to be completed, this is an indication for the S that h^e has 
not solved it successfully. The "completed (feile ) tas s ar 
remembered better under these conditions. Accor ing y, i 
success and failure, and not (external) completion or in 
ruption, which are decisive in producing the Zeigami e 
Jager (1959) also found the Zeigamik effect among Ss w 
were exposed to a really serious examinadon which was i - 
strumental in their professional promotiom _ 

found it only when recall took place shortly after e 
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tion (30 minutes later). Just one day later the Zeigarnik effect 
was reversed, and 2 and 6-9 days later successfully completed 
material was remembered significantly better. Jager explains 
this result by arguing that as time passed after the examina- 
tion the task material lost importance in the memory traces, 
and personality mechanisms, such as the need to defend 
against failure, took over. It remains to be considered, of 
course, whether the valence of the failed material changes as 
time passes, for the growing lapse of time increases the cer- 
tainty that the unsatisfactorily solved problems on the ex- 
amination cannot be made up and that they represent the final 
result which has to be accepted. 

To summarize, it can be stated that the real conditions 
governing the appearance of the Zeigarnik effect have not 
been completely clarified to date. However, this has not pre- 
vented several authors from using it as a validation criterion 
for various theoretical formulations. Butterfield (1964) dis- 
cusses this problem in a summary review. 

Effects of personality factors have been isolated in many 
studies. The following enumeration presents a selection of 
personality traits (achievement motivation excepted) which 
correlate with the absence of the Zeigarnik effect: “ego 
strength” (Alper, 1946. 1952; Eriksen. 1954); “realistic self- 
esteem^^ (Coppersmith, I960): “striving for prestige” (Mittag, 
19 o 5); "low perseverance for achievement" (Caron & Wallach, 
1959); “nonvolunteering” for participation in a test (Green, 
1963). As diverse as the picture appears, all the investigations, 
despite widely varying test conditions agree that the absence 
o t e Zeigarnik effect can best be explained by taking into 
consi eration the interaction between the present situation 
and enduring personality traits. Such a result, however, is so 
general that it is valid for all findings in the psychology of 
motivation. 

What has the concept of achievement motivation con- 
tributed to the clarification of Uie effect? According to Atkin- 
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.son’s findings (1953; Atkinson & Raphelson, 1956; Moulton, 
1958; also Caron & Wallach, 1959, with a diflferent motivation- 
al measure), the recall of unfinished tasks increases as a func- 
tion of the strength of achievement motivation to the extent to 
iwhich the situation permits no doubt that noncompletion 
Imeans failure. The difference in recall may be explained as 
an instrumental act in the postperformance period. The recall 
of unsolved tasks is thus in the service of increased motivation. 


namely, to achieve success even with them. On the other 
hand, the recall of solved tasks is in the service of fkilure 
avoidance (moderate strength of motivation) since the memory 
of failures is avoided. [Compare, however, a somewhat re- 
versed interpretation by Alper (1957) in terms of her strong 
and weak ego dimension.] The hypothesized process o avoi 
ance has found a certain confirmation in the differing rec o 
success and failure stories which Reitman (1961) foun to e a 
joint function of enduring motivational level and o situation 
arousal. Predominantly failure-motivated persons (kiddie 
third of the n Achievement distribution) forget more o 

failure stories under achievement-related arousal even 

they were able to reproduce them better than non 
motivated persons under neutral conditions. ^ 

Some findings ofHeckhausen (1963b) may be interpreted m 

the same way. He found that feilure-motivate s reca 
solved tasks than success-motivated Ss (an , on e ' ’ 

remember more tasks in general)- The correspon mg 
for unsolved tasks, however, was not foun , . 

called equally well by both groups. In con^st to . 

the ZeigLik effect was more pronounced the 
motivation. This seems to agree with the 

that better recall of unsolved tasks ' j 963 ). 

level of motive arousal (“ego involvement ) (c . I 

A reconciliation of Atkinson’s “ divergent 

tradictory findings (although of situational 

conditions) is still to be made. The sep 
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inEuencedliy motivational factors. In tire case of 6- to 7-ycar 
old cliildten, attained success still appears to be generally 
saiient As reported by Mebl (1962, p. 200) number of 
winnings (obtained objectively by chance, yet experienced as 
dependent upon achievement) is guessed more accurately 
iban the number of losses by both winners and losers. Nuttin 
(1953) presented older pupils and adults with a series of 
tv.’enty size-estimation tasks of the same kind and after each 
solution, he passed it off as wrong or right (there were always 
icu right and ten wrong ones). A group of “pessimists’* (“living 
an atmosphere of failure”), as determined hy the judgment 
of others, overestimated the number of failures, and a group of 
optimists overestimated the number of successes. Nuttin 
ains this assimilation effect with the need of the ego for 
ft emal consistency {besoin de consistance interne). 

Sing same method Heckhausen (1958, 1963b) found a 
nuie^ relationship between such probability esti- 

able\t^ achievement motivation and, what is more remark- 
lud after an achievement frame of reference 

^^l^hlished hy twice-repeating the size-estimation 
^'ith im^ T strong reality constraint, namely 

biluie uneauivocal feedback about success and 
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and enduring motivational factors was inadequate in both 
studies. Gotzl’s {I960, in Heckhausen, 1963b) experiment, 
based on a method Ferdinand developed (1959), yielded a 
result which shows a certain similarity with the correlation 
between the Zeigamik efPectand success motivation. Success- 
motivated persons, compared to failure-motivated persons, 
remembered more tasks during the postperformance period 
when the results were made known in 8 weeks rather than in 2 
days. Thus, the success-motivated Ss included both types of 
tasks in a comprehensive time span developed in the post- 
performance period. 

Finally, a kind of aftereffect of noncompletion, other than 
recall, should be mentioned, namely, resumption of tasks (cf. 
Ovsiankina, 1928). Coopersmith (1960) offered 11- to 12 -year- 
old pupils each a previously solved and an unsolved task to 
wor on again. The more pronounced the success-oriented 
achievement motivation (positive categories of the n Achieve- 
ment measure), the more frequently the unsolved task is 
resumed. 


Apparently the reverse was found by Weiner (1965a). but he 
erpo ate success or failure experiences on another activity 
eiore the original tasks could be resumed. Immediately after 
access experiences, more low n Achievement (“feilure- 
o iva ed ) than high n Achievement Ss tended to resume 
^ ^ tentative explanation may be given along 

Tf r' « 'i' model (cf. p, 56). 

pffpf't \ added to those with the Zeigamik 

comnier ® >0 summary that the tendency to 

cm^l! uncompleted quickly increases with in- 

tion (cf S ""““s-oriented achievement motiva- 

hon (cf. Sectmn III, Endumnce and Persistence, in Chapter 


III. RETROSPECTIVE JUDGMENT OF SUCCESS 

Retrospective judgment of what has been attained is no less 
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influenced by motivational fectors. In the case of 6 to 7 y 
old children, attained success still appears to e gen y 
salient As reported by Mehl (1962, p. 200) the “f 

winnings (obtained objectively by chance, yet experienc . 
dependent upon achievement) is guessed niore ‘ 
than the number of losses by both winners 
(1953) presented older pupils and adults ^ 

twenty size-estimation tasks of the same in ‘ j 
solutL, he passed it olfas wrong or right ^ 
ten right and ten wrong ones). A group o ^ judgment 

in an atmosphere of fhilure”), ^®‘^'J^j,ures, and a group of 
of others, overestimated the number ,,,ceesses. Nuttin 

“optimists” overestimated the num er “ ^ 

explains this assimilation effect with the need of the g 
internal consistency (besoin de q.„ lossb) found a 

Using the same method Heckhausen Imbability esti- 
marked inverse relationship between su remark- 

mates and achievement motivation an , of reference 

able, it appeared only 0^®''“"“’’“^'’^’!’^",], ' size-estimation 
had been established by twice-repea m namely 

tasks. Under conditions ‘J^i.'l; about success and 

with immediate and unequivocal c ' tbcir fad- 

feilure, success-motivated persons ®’^7;"”“„osses. This 
tires and failure-motivated persons effect of the 

inverse relationship can best be un ers coincide with 

frame of reference; experiences , |evcl (nonna- 

the expectations b.ased on enduring mo ‘ expccta- 

tive State) contmst more nl inVoniiation alwut the 

tions. On the other hand, *f’"’®9>dyoc. inverse re- 
results of a performance attempt is ^^.^crsetl into 

lationship between '"““'y'*."'’" ® eonstniints. it Is 

a positive relationship. W ith cones, mud to. 

possible that situation, w bleb do e reilefinixl into 

what is esin-cled. 



CHAPTER XI 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


This chapter is meant to cover the many ways in which 
achievement-related actions can be evaluated as “well done. 
The influence of motivation on accomplishment is less direct 
than is generally assumed at first. Potential motivation is 
only one factor among many that interact comp e y to pro 
duce an accomplishment (cf. Heckhausen, 1963 , p. 

To begin with, potential motivation has to be arouse y ^ 
tional cues (cf. above: Valence and Motive Arousa . en 
other factors come into play. The actual ability to nc ion i 
determined by various factors: first, by talent an acqu 
abilities, then by special styles of functioning (as in t le 
called “cognitive styles”). In addition, there are * 

states of functioning behavioral systems, sue ^ ’ 

sensory deprivation, and social isolation (c . ue e ’ 
son,. & Vernon. 1964). A decisive «>Ie is played l>y he R ■> 
of the activation level. The relative importance of all 
factors finally depends on tlie nature of the tis ^ 

Since we have already discussed U.e interact.on of sa™ns 
determinants of behavior, such as apperception ^ ‘ . 

tion, in what follows we will merely desenbe 
betsveen motivation and 
analvze tl.em in terms of the ways in winch 
to be related. We will eoneentm.e on the conn^lmnj ^f nmt. 
ration with intelllRencc, with success m sc i , j.vi,I„.il. 
and on tasks which place various demands on the indnuh 
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(Findings concerning persistence and success in the recall of 
completed and uncompleted tasks will not be dealt with 
further.) 


I. MOTIVATION AND INTELLIGENCE 

The relationships between motivation and intelligence 
have not as yet been systematically investigated. This is 
strange but not surprising inasmuch as theory has hardly 
built any bridges between the two areas of research. Present 
results are incidental findings. As a rule they do not reveal 
statistically significant correlations between achievement 
motivation and intelligence test scores (McClelland et al, 
1953, p. 274; French, 1955a; Krumboltz & Farquhar, 1957; 
McClelland, 1958a; Weiss, Wertheimer, & Groesbeck, 1959; 

Hayashi, Okamoto, & Habu, 1962; Bartmann, 
1963; Caron, 1963; Vukovich et al, 1964; Smith, 1964). It 
wou e premature to conclude, however, in the absence of 
theoretical treatment, that the two variables are fhnctionally 
unre ate (or ^at there is no validity in the motivation meas- 
re since a re ation to accomplishment cannot be obtained; 
c . l^mboltz, 1957; Krumboltz & Farquhar, 1957). Different 
nnrl ^ ^ ationships may be obscured in the total sample 
• may appear only if one discovers the selection criteria 
I homogeneous subsamples. Occasionally 

ZZ T mutually compensating contribu- 

menl^ , •''"d motivation. Such a comple- 

bebt een .f correlation 

L se r? 7"“'’ " “f Ss is homogeneous 

level I. ’ the same performance 

not bee '>“« ucgative correlations have 

" 1 ZivT -omplcmentarity of intelligence 

and mobvatjon conld show up only under very narrowly 
dchncd conditions. 
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In contrast to the complementarity model, there is un- 
doubtedly an upper limit in distribution of intelligence from 
which point on accomplishments (which also include intel- 
ligence test scores) depend decisively on differences in moti- 
vation (cf. McClelland et al.^ 1958a, p. 13); there is also a 
lower limit at which point motivation becomes irrelevant. 
More precisely: from a certain high degree of native ability 
on up, improvements in intelligent performances is pro- 
moted more by increases in the strength of motivation tlian 
by increases in the level of native capacity which is already 
high; and conversely below a certain low level of native capac- 
ity, improvements in intelligent performances are favored 
more by increases in the low level of native capacity than by 
increases in the strength of motivation. Confining the experi 
mental samples of Ss to the upper end of the intelligence is- 
tribution, therefore, ought to uncover closer connections o 
accomplishment with motivation (paradoxically, i.e., contrary 
to the usual finding that a wide range generally pro uces a 


higher correlation), ^ , 

This seems indeed to be the case. Such restricte samp cs 
have been drawn in at least three of the five investigations 
which have found a positive relationship between achieve- 
ment motivation and level of intelligence. Frencli an »onin 

(1958) worked witli Air Force recruits with intelly?encc ics 
scores in Uie upper 11% of the distribution, and from thes 
they chose only tlie highly motivated. The> foiinc a c ‘ ^ 

tion of .36 between achievement motivation nn int^e it, 

Robinson (1961, 1964) obtained a correlation 
of 11- and 12-year-old children in tlic npper l.alf oftlic ml 
ligence distribution. Meyer cf al. (1965) found 
tions between acliicvement nioti\*ation (AM) ant in c 
(on Thurstonc’s Primao' Mental Ahilitic.s Test in ' ■ _ 
grade if tlie sample was restricted to the best of over 

from several large cities, i.e., to those h-ising an „ti- 

105. Intelligence test scores correlated .52 will. s..cx.-ss mot, 
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vation, and .50 with total motivation (HS + FF). Similar corre- 
lations have been reported by McClelland et al (1953, p. 235, 
237) for college war veterans and college students. 

The samples in the latter instances are perhaps less homo- 
geneous with respect to high intelligence than with respect 
to sociological group membership. The latter, combined with 
the former, is important for another theory of the connection 
between intelligence and motivation. It is more enlightening 


to conceive of the two as interacting in combination rather 
than as complementary: greater capacity favors the intensifica- 
tion of achievement motivation, and high achievement moti- 
vation contributes to the expression or use of capacity. This 
has already been demonstrated. According to French (1958a), 
excellence of performance in a complex task correlates with 
level of intelligence only in the case of highly motivated 
assume that motivation existed to 
make full use of capacity. Findings in the longitudinal in- 
vestigations by Kagan, Sontag, Baker, and Nelson (1958) and 
gan an Moss (1959) are even more revealing. Between 
f ^ (Stanford-Binet) of highly moti- 

va e Cl ren kept rising while it remained the same or de- 
creased for children with low motivation. Again, the test 
samp e was socioeconomically rather restricted (middle-class) 
Irom the upper intelligence range (mean IQ = 120). 

. n imimrtant since if capacity and motivation are to 

nfluence each other a mediating link is required, namely. 
onTv w d‘"‘'"l “““'"Pli^hment This can occur regularly 
“rddcl r of a restricted sociological group. 

Li e ce •° '’'^fiood standards of ex- 

L "’O interaction behveen capacity 

Lihle Ot""' , <-'1 ‘•'cir subcnlLres) 

er^r^^n 7- “f reinforcement for 

performance winch depends on the kind and degree of intcl- 

l.gence demanded. Tims, for instance, in a lower social class 
pcrfonnance of an absolute lower cap.acity level may be 
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linked to the same amount of reinforcement for accomplish- 
ment (and, by interaction, to the same strength of motivation) 
which, in a middle class group, requires accomplishments of 
a higher or more complex level. The varying quality and 
length of education in the different social classes is an out- 
standing indicator of the reinforcement provided for achieve- 
ment. However, higher educational demands are met in the 
higher social classes not only by a rise in the average intel- 
ligence level. Achievement motivation also generally in- 
creases from lower to higher social classes and middle class 
males (Class II) generally have the highest scores (Rosen, 
1956, 1961; Nuttall, 1964) even if education is used as cri- 
terion of membership in a social class (VerofiF et al, 1960; 
Littig & Yeracaris, 1963; Nuttall, 1964). Whatever the connec- 
tion may be in an individual, the relationship between into 
ligence and motivation would be further clarified if samp es 
were restricted to those which are homogeneous with respect 
to the linkage of standards of excellence to amount of achieve- 
ment reinforcement provided in the life space of a socia c ass. 


M. ACHIEVEMENT IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

One ought also to consider the mediating dimension 
reinforcement for accomplishment when he seeks t e c 
nection between motivation and achievement in sc i . 
college, or career. This question is less academic t u 
one dealing with the interactions of motivation an m e 

ligence. It is of great practical importance to be a ^ 

the future achievement of individuals. A great man> i 
gallons have been carried out on tliis point. N ost 


" We need not consider research 
arcs b.-isc<I on qiicstionnaircs which arc rwi 
precUction of educational or professional achievement. 
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report relations between high, or success-related, motivation 
and educational accomplishment This is not surprising since 
the functional relationship is more direct than can exist for 
the interactions of much longer duration between motivation 
and intelligence. Highly motivated pupils and college stu- 
dents do better in school and in college (McClelland et al., 
1953, p. 237 and 240; Rosen, 1956; Weiss et ah, 1959; Shaw, 
1961; Uhlinger & Stephens, .I960; Robinson, 1964; Meyer 
et al., 1965). Four studies demonstrated this for success in the 
study of psychology alone (McKeachie et al., 1955; Atkinson 
& Litwin, 1960; McKeachie, 1961; Heckhausen, 1963b; how- 


ever, Bendig, 1958, 1959, did not verify the finding). The 
relationship holds not only for high achievement motivation 
but also for predominantly success-oriented achievement 
motivation (Heckhausen, 1963b; Meyer et al., 1965) and for 
a combination of high n Achievement and low test anxiety 
(TAQ; Atkinson & Litwin, 1960). As had to be expected, the 
correlations are moderate and rarely go above r= .40. 

The picture hardly changes if the possible effects of dif- 
erences in intelligence are eliminated by sample selection 
(Morgan, 1952; Uhlinger & Stephens. 1960) or by partialling 
^em out statistically (McClelland et al., 1953, p. 237; Ricciuti 
Sa acca, ^ 1955). Intelligence measures, obviously, con- 
1 ute significantly to the improvement of accuracy in the 
p iction of achievement in school and college based on 
scores, Weiss et al. (1959) were able to raise the 
coelfioent of r = .34 based on motivation alone to H = +.63 
alter inclusion of scores on the "Academic Aptitude Test” 

Stanford (1963) were able to raise 
the Chi v alues of 2.08 for achievement anniety (AAT) and of 


r'r FUiv’"! Preference Schedule" (EPPS, 

/r'PT r T California Personality Inventory 

(Cl 1 GoubIi, 19u 7 1964). EPPS n Achievement .and TAT n Achieve- 
ment (In nolcorrcLite (cf. Mclikian. 1958; Marlowe, 1959; Atkinson 
& Litwin, 1960). 
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11.44 for IQ to 25.84 when they considered both criteria to- 
gether as predictors of school achievement. Dember et al. 
(1962) obtained prediction coefficients of over .60 with a 
combination of AAT and a school qualification test (cf. Mil- 
holland, 1964). 

Lowell (in McClelland et al., 1953, p. 238), Mitchell 
(1961), and Caron (1963) found no relation between moti- 
vation and academic achievement; neither did Hayashi et al. 
(1962) and Cole, Jacobs, Zubok. Fagot, and Hunter (1962) 
who, however, drew their samples from widely divergent 
groups so that the absence of a relation is not surprising 
for the reasons discussed above. To date, few results ave 
been reported on the relation of occupational success to 
achievement motivation. In general n Achievement h^ s 
no relation to creativity in the physical sciences (Me c an 
et al, 1953, and McClelland, 1964d): on the other hand, it is 
related to business success (McClelland, 1961, * 

particularly in the sales area (Litwin, 1964). The proper se 
tion of measures and samples sets some difficult problems 
McClelland (1961) has discussed this in part 

entrepreneurial success in the economy. He uas a c ® 

in a mechanical skills training program in In ia la si 
in starting small enterprises correlated witli ncie\e 
motivation measured a year or so earlier. 


III. OTHER TYPES OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 

Relationships have been found betsveen ”^^**^.'*'*”* 
vation and a rariets’ of more namn'Ty define emtiP 

ments than success in .school. In what follows I 

. the results accordinR to the nature 
\ various tasks. In general. Ss with higher ac uci cr 

tion (especially if they are tn.r 

j failurc^iriented) do better on all sorts o 
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particularly of tasks which permit learning, demand concen- 
tration, or contain levels of difficulty which by mastering 
one’s competence can be demonstrated. 


This is the case, for example, for tasks of an intricate variety 
such as were presented to Ss by French and Thomas (1958) 
and French (1958a). Bartmann (1965) has shown that success- 
motivated persons (HS-FF, AM) enter more deeply (cf. p. 139) 
into conceptual problems of the Katona (1940) and Wert- 
heimer (1957) type which require insight. After a period of 
programmed instruction, they show a greater improvement in 
performance, the correlation being independent of intel- 
ligence. Success-motivated Ss are superior in tasks requiring 
quick perception and practical reasoning (such as technical 


construction problems and coin-sorting) if the situation is 
made more achievement-oriented by mild time pressure 
(Bartmann, 1963). In “water pitcher problems,” of the Lu- 
chins type (1942), highly and success-motivated Ss display 
less rigidity of thought (R. W. Brown, 1953; Atkinson & 
Raphelson, 1956; not, however, French, 1955a). After a brief 
period of exposure to a difficult passage on psychological 
eory, success-motivated pupils (of equal intelligence) ob- 
tained a better understanding of it as demonstrated by their 
use of It in understanding similar problems; however, they 
^re not superior in the reproduction of particular details 
(Caron, 1963; cf. above, p. 73). 

Highly motivated Ss also do better on tasks requiring 
anguage a Uitij or skills, such as anagrams (formation of 
new words from a given combination if letters, McClelland 
e a ., 53, Clark & McClelland, 1^56), scrambled word 

tests (Lowell. 1952; French & Lesser, 1964), composition of 
stories from pven sentences (French, 1958b), production of 
, pro lems relating to their preferred value orienta- 

hon ( the female role among women undergraduates," 
French & Lesser, 1964). Their verbal fluency appears to be 
greater (Wagner & Willrams, 1961, using IPIT). 

They are .also superior in some verbal memory tasks. They 
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are quicker in learning pairs of nonsense syllables (Sampson, 
1963) and recall more unusual details of intelligible material 
(a short story) when there was no intent to learn (Karolchuck 
& Worell, 1956). They remember success and failure-related 
material equally well while failure-motivated Ss remember 
failure material better under neutral conditions and success 
material better under achievement-oriented conditions 
(Reitman, 1961). Failure-motivated Ss, compared *0 e 
others, are able to recall more on a short-term basis un 
intent to learn; highly motivated Ss, on the other han , rec 
more when they are unexpectedly allowed to repro uc 
stories which they themselves have composed 9 ^ ays ear i 
(DeCharms et al., 1955). When immediate recall is ’ 

they reproduce verbal passages more literally ( * 

1957). They are faster in simple coding tasks ( renc , 

Bimey, 1958b), Angelini (1959) reports hig . jg. 

n Achievement with three learning tasks w ic ar 

scribed in detail. , . --Un„ldbe 

Among tasks requiring perception, maze eamin 
mentioned first Highly motivated Ss leam ^ Heck- 

work with fewer errors (Johnston, 1955, using * g^ess 
hausen, 1963b; Bartmann, 1963). They ma e mo ^ 

in a course designed to improve rea ing rpouiring 

Close, 1964). They are <l«icker in Tn 

sensorimotor coordination; however, „.inc IPIT). 

learning them (pursuit meter; Miles, . g_.,i„s 

According to Ryan and Lakie (1965) *ey s 
in performance in going from a relaxed to a co 
tion, particularly if they are snccess-mot.va.^(^- 
low in MAS). In simple speed tests as achievement 

crosses as fast as possible, their 'inan i represented 

is greater only if this activity has exp ici 1936), 

as relevant to achievement (Atkinson follier, 1962). 

or if there is a prospect of resvard (Murs ein ^r)nfirm tin’s 
Atkinson and Reitman (1956) were no “ jj^ecously pte- 
result but probably only because o a 
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sented memory test to which the highly motivated Ss ap- 
peared to pay more attention. No difference was found for a 
checking task involving digit symbol substitution (Reitman, 
1960). Miller and Worchel (1956) also obtained negative re- 
sults, as did Vogel et al. (1958), with a checking task in 
which varying combinations of three symbols had to be noted 
and counted. In both cases, however, the checking task was 
executed under extreme feilure-inducing conditions. Vogel 
et at (1958) even found higher quantitative achievement 
under these conditions for Ss with low motivation and for 
un erachievers (pupils with school performance below 
their native ability). The number of Rorschach responses, 
which has been used as indicator of “ambition to produce 
quantity, does not increase among highly motivated Ss but 
rather among feilure-motivated persons (McClelland et al. 


Cognitive style in perception (as measured by "Embedded 
igures tests, Figure Completion" tests, and others) 
correlates with achievement motivation. Highly motivated 
persons are more "field-independent”; in other words, they 
TnTw flexibly and more analytically as French (1955a) 

wilt, ^ Mcdnick (1958) were able to demonstrate 

adults; Honigfeld and Spigel (1960) showed this only for 
women, "Ot men and Crandall and Sinkeldam (1964) for 6- 

shin report a relation- 

9 n dependency and failure motivation in 

<1960) did not find any 

Hichiv mni'" a *° 'recognize transposed shapes. 

Highly motivated Ss learn simple discriminations of visual 
designs more quickly and faultlessly (Burdick, 1964). 

fiucnecd" r" f'”- '^levant content seem to be in- 

acirvl 1 T”'" disposiUons relating to 

ac c . 0 ^" motivated Ss have, under 

1 f -I “™ural, lower thresholds for success 

and failure words than have Ss witli low motivation (Moulton 
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et ah, 1958), particularly for success words, while the highest 
thresholds are found among failure-motivated persons for 
failure words {McClelland & Liberman, 1949). Highly moti- 
vated Ss have less accurate interpersonal sensitivity in the 


achievement area (Berlew & Williams, 1964). Finally, even 
autokinetic movement must be mentioned. In highly moti- 
vated Ss it moves less to the right— a fact which Fisher (1961) 
attempts to explain via a long-standing relationship between 
ability to postpone gratification and distribution of tonus on 
the two sides of the body. That is, postponement of gratifica- 
tion, which is characteristic of highly motivated Ss norma y 
takes place via actions involving the right side of the o y. 

A popular measure of achievement is provided by menta 
arithmetic problems which require the execution o severa 
part operations and the short-term recoil ectioii o in er 
mediate results. Performance correlates with indivi u an ^ 
metic skill (Reitman, 1960), but not with 
the sense of deductive thinking (Spitzer, 1®®^ i 
arithmetic is so ^'overleamed” among older pupi s an 
lege students that progress in learning during an 
cannot be observed. In contrast to most ° ^ ® ^ . 

mentioned measures, this measure of accomp is 
therefore, independent of learning and is essentia ^ . 

flection of the concentration and effort expen e o , 

operations. Therefore, highly motivated persons nrith- 

throughout to be superior in such a task, al oug . 
metic skill is not greater than that as been 

(Lowell, 1952; Atkinson & Reitman, 195 )• fimires 

shown repeatedly for the addition of three two i 
(Lowell, 1952; Bimey, 1958b) and for the .j., 

tasks (1949) both with regard to the quantity an 
arithmetic performance (Wendt, 19o5: A grimenls 

1956; Reitman & Atkinson, 1958; Klauer, , nianipula**^^ 
involving group competition and ^ o‘ti^.ated Ss 

prospects of success have shown that ig 
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do better only if the number of winners is fixed at less than 
half of the group (Atkinson, 1958a; McClelland, 1961, p. 218). 

It is noteworthy that the closest relationships between 
motivation and achievement are obtained when the situation 
is achievement-oriented and the pace of work is left open 
(Wendt, 1955, and Klauer, 1961, as well as in a personal com- 
munication, report r = .49 and r = .45, respectively). If the 
Ss are forced by E (Wendt, 1955), or required to adhere to a 
required rate of work, performance improves (Diiker, 1931) 
although the relationship with differences in motivation dis- 
appears. They evidently no longer make a difference because 
situational pressure has pushed performance up to its ceiling. 
Tent (1963) did find a superiority among more highly moti- 
vated Ss (based on a questionnaire measure) on a task re- 
quiring Ss to put out their maximum effort for 3 hoursl Con- 
trary to expectation, a complex experimental design by Reit- 
man (1960) and invesUgations by Murstein and Collier (1962) 
and Murstein (1963) did not yield positive correlations. (The 
last two investigations, however, were affected by an experi- 
mental error resulting from inappropriate conditions for 
n Achievement arousal.) Highly motivated Ss (Williams, 1955, 
using IPIT) also work taster on simpler tasks involving addi- 
tion and subtraction of three one-digit numbers. 

Finally, the least demand on the S is made by a task re- 
quiring addition of pairs of one-digit figures. For such a task 
ec ausen (1963b) found that performance correlates not 
wi e strength but with the direction of motivation: failure- 

rnotivate Ss work faster than success-motivated Ss and are 
able to maintain the level of their initial performance for a 
longer period. The greater exertion of the former can prob- 
ably be traced to the stronger incentive which tliis trivial 
and thus harmless (witli regard to possible failure) task pro- 
vides for failure-motivated Ss. Vogel et al. (1958) explain the 
supenonti’ of college students with low motivation on a sim- 
ple task of speed in this way. A similar explanation may 
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account for tlie greater number of responses in the Rorschach 
test produced by failure-motivated Ss (McClelland et ah, 
1953). Activities which can be failed rarely or not at all and, 
therefore, do not open up any possibilities for the test of one s 
competence, obviously leave highly and success-motivated 
Ss “cold” unless the E represents the task as particularly 
informative about personal competence. Atkinson and 
Raphelson (1956) apparently were able to create such an 
impression for a task involving the rapid marking of circles 
with crosses, whereas Atkinson and Reitman (1956) were not 


able to. 

Since we have already discussed the matter above an in 
other connections, we would like to refer only briefly in con 
elusion to factors affecting the relationship between 
tial achievement motivation and final accomplishment. e 
valence of a task (i.e., its attractiveness) is affected, as a rea y 
noted, by success or feilure motivation. The motive arousa 
content” of the total situation is also of decisive importance. 
For instance, if the degree of probability of future 
no longer be controlled, failure-motivated Ss leave ® 
psychologically; they "cut out” (Raphelson & Mou ton, 

A relaxation of situational pressure, however, ^y 
their ability to achieve even under prospects o i ure 
Keachie, Pollie, & Speistnan, 1955). Situational 
as mild time pressure inducement, is detrimenta to a 
motivated Ss and beneficial to success-motivate s 
mann, 1963). A strict, achievement-oriented college 
paralyzes initiative and efficiency in highly mobva e 
dents while it evokes more effort from student with low mo j 
vation (McKeachie, 1961). Success-motivated Ss pro 
if, on the other hand, the individual can set is „ 

pace in a programmed course of instruction wi 


machines (Bartmann, 1965). , iii 

The examples could be multiplied. Future (rreater 

have to control experimental conditions better an m 
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do better only if the number of winners is fixed at less than 
half of the group (Atkinson, 1958a; McClelland, 1961, p. 218). 

It is noteworthy that the closest relationships between 
motivation and achievement are obtained when the situation 
is achievement-oriented and the pace of work is left open 
(Wendt, 1955, and Klauer, 1961, as well as in a personal com- 
munication, report r = .49 and r = .45, respectively). If the 
Ss are forced by E (Wendt, 1955), or required to adhere to a 
required rate of work, performance improves (Diiker, 1931) 
although the relationship with differences in motivation dis- 
appears. They evidendy no longer make a diflFerence because 
situational pressure has pushed performance up to its ceiling. 
Tent (1963) did find a superiority among more highly moti- 
vated Ss (based on a questionnaire measure) on a task re- 
quiring Ss to put out their maximum effort for 3 hours 1 Con- 
trary to expectation, a complex experimental design by Reit- 
man (1960) and investigations by Murstein and Collier (1962) 
and Murstein (1963) did not yield positive correlations. (The 
last two investigations, however, were affected by an experi- 
mental error resulting from inappropriate conditions for 
n Achievement arousal.) Highly motivated Ss (Williams, 1955, 
using IPIT) also work faster on simpler tasks involving addi- 
tion and subtraction of three one-digit numbers. 

Finally, the least demand on the S is made by a task re- 
quiring addition of pairs of one-digit figures. For such a task 
Heckhausen (1963b) found that performance correlates not 
with the strength but with the direction of motivation: failure- 
motivated Ss work faster than success-motivated Ss and are 
able to mamUiin the level of their initial performance for a 
onger period. The greater exertion of the former can prob- 
a y be traced to the stronger incentive which this trivial 
and thus harmless (with regard to possible failure) task pro- 
vides for failure-motivated Ss. Vogel et al (1958) explain tlie 
superiority of college students with low motivation on a sim- 
ple task of speed in this way. A similar explanation may 
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ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION 


Only recently have researchers begun to look fora pervasive 
achievement-related motivational characteristic in the de- 
velopment of children’s accomplishments as they have been 
recorded in great numbers by classical developmental psy- 
chology. White (1959, 1960) has impressively explicated how 
a child’s development is furthered by “effectance motivation . 
by the drive to deal with the environment, to influence it 
actively, and thus to experience, to expand, and to maximize 
(McCall, 1963) his own effectiveness and competence (cf. 
Woodworth, 1958). Paradoxically, the obviousness of these 
phenomena seems to be the reason for their belale con 
sideration because the powerful fascination of psychoana >lic 
theory has led more and more to the conviction that rea > 
important motives ought to be very much hidden in car > 
childhood. 


I. PRECURSORS AND FIRST APPEARANCE 

Phenomena which appear to be “achievement moti^a 
in early childhood include various beliavior repetitions 

Buhicr (1919) interpreted as “function pleasure ( P^m 

and Piaget (1936) as circular reactions; 
wanting-to-<lo-il-alonc” (Falcs, in Lewin ct al., 1^1 
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variety of ways in order to differentiate the sometimes bene- 
ficial and sometimes detrimental effects of situational stress 
(cf. the former summary review by Lazarus, Deese, & Osier, 
1952).’^ After one has measured stable motivational levels, 
he should also obtain individual differences in the arousal 
value of the situation and in the level of activation; and of 
course native ability fectors also ought to be controlled. What 
is more, the effect of all these variables depends in the end 
on the demands of the task. Thus, achievement in simple 
sensorimotor tasks of speed improves with increasing situa- 
tional pressure and increasing levels of activation, while it 
declines under the same conditions for more complex cogni- 
tive tasks, once a certain level of complexity has been passed 
(e.g., Vogel etal, 1959; Hebb, 1955; Duffy, 1957). 


** Highly relevant is Weiner’s recent study (1966) on the role of 
success and failure in the learning of easy and complex tasks. The 
results are contradictory to predictions from Spence’s drive theory 
(1958). 
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“imprint” the child in ways which are expressed as risk- 
taking preferences in adolescents and adults. It is noteworthy 
that the preverbal stage of sitting-up has an imprinting 
effect only if it coincides with the rise and fall in the mother s 
general activity level at different times of the year. He has not 
obtained relationships with achievement motivation. 

Heckhausen and his collaborators (1962, 1964, 1965) 
sider the aforementioned phenomena of function pleasure, 
of wanting-to-do-it-alone, and of persistence in sensorimotor 
activities to be precursors, but not the beginnings, of ac ieve 
ment motivation in the narrower sense. Achievement motiva 
tion presupposes the structuring of the situation within an 
achievement-related person-environment frame of reference, 
of which children first become capable between the ages o 
3 and -in other words, at a time when the success or 
feilure of one’s activity directs the pleasure or disappointaen 
no longer only at the outcome of the activi^ as such bu 
rather at the self, so that with success the child experiences 
pleasure about his competence, and with 
shame about his incompetence” (Heckhausen & 

1962, p. 378; cf. Bialer, 1961, and the descriptive system in 

Heckhausen & Wagner, 1965). ^ ♦u«oT^r»»=.ar 

/ The origin of a motive, therefore, lies 

ance of something laid down vaguely assumed 

ontogenetically earlier motives, 

by Crandall, Preston and maturing which 

appears along with the c person- 

enables the above-mention ^ As a rule, this 

environment franie j 3 ^as been confirmed by 

step is not taken before tbe ag 

other research on competi j^jcKee & Leader, 1955). 

age (Greenberg, 1932; Leu ’ j £,f 4 -year-oId children 

InacomparisonofthebehaviorofS observed that the 

after failure in an activity, 
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1958; Klamma, 1957) can be observed at the start of the second 
year during familiar routines in the home, such as during 
eating or dressing. These modes of behavior seem to be more 
basic than acquired because each child abandons himself to 
the task with concentration, persistence, and satisfaction and 
yet does not need positive reinforcement from the parents, 
which he usually does not get anyway, and he frequently 
persists in his behavior despite negative sanctions. It is note- 
worthy that the early demand of a child that he do something 
by himself is made only for those activities the mastery of 
which has just been acquired, or acquired not long ago, and 
that the demand is given up if still greater difficulties have to 
be overcome. 

The independence with which routine skills once acquired 
are practiced has no connection with the achievement-related 
behavior characteristic of self-reliance (Beller, 1957; Winter- 
bottom, 1958; Heckhausen & Kemmler, 1957). The most im- 
pressive type of “achievement behavior” during the first 3 
years of life is the persistence in sensorimotor activities in- 
volving objects (for instance, in erecting things, stringing 
pearls, painting). Kagan and Moss (1962). however, found that 
the duration of being occupied with something in early child- 
hood had no predictive value for the salience of later achieve- 
ment behavior; in contrast, more intellectual activities, such 
as talking and counting, during the subsequent “conceptual” 
stage^ (Piaget, 1936) did have predictive value. 

It is, therefore, improbable that there is continuity in the 
evelopment of achievement motivation before the age of 3, 
almough one has to be prepared in principle to find complex 
relationships with happenings in earliest childhood. Wendt 
(1961) has at least made it seem probable that the origin of 
risk-taking behaviors occurs at the time of first sitting-up and 
leaming-to-walk which are “sensitive periods” during which 
the relatively unpredictable behavior of the mother appears to 
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“imprint” the child in ways which are expressed as risk- 
taking preferences in adolescents and adults. It is noteworthy 
that the preverbal stage of sitting-up has an “imprinting 
effect only if it coincides with the rise and fall in the mother s 
general activity level at different times of the year. He has not 
obtained relationships with achievement motivation. 

Heckhausen and his collaborators (1962, 1964, 1965) con- 
sider the aforementioned phenomena of function pleasure, 


of wanting-to-do-it-alone, and of persistence in sensorimotor 
activities to be precursors, but not the beginnings, of achieve 
ment motivation in the narrower sense. Achievement motiva- 
tion presupposes the structuring of the situation within an 
achievement-related person-environment frame erence, 

of which children Hrst become capable between the ages ot 
3 and 3H -in other words, at a time when “die success or 
failure of one’s activity directs the pleasure or disappointoe 
no longer only at the outcome of the activity as sue 
rather at the self, so that with success the child experiences 
pleasure about his competence, and with 
shame about his incompetence” (Heckhausen & 

1962, p. 378; cf. Bialer, 1961, and the descriptive sy 


Heckhausen & Wagner, 1965). _ or»r.#>ir. 

/ The origin of a motive, tlierefore. lies detenXm 

ance of something laid down vaguely assumed 

ontogenetically earlier .jggob p. 788). Rather it 

by Crandall, Preston and Habson 

appears along with Jnng of the person- 

enables the above-mention ^ 

environment frame of referen confirmed by 

step is not taken before children of that 

Other research on compet xrcKce & Leader, 1955). 

age (Greenberg, .’’ rg/and of-l-ycar-old children 

Inacomparison ofdiebe lavi /1964) obseri'e<l dwt the 

after failure in an aclivit>, u 
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4-year-olds show stronger reactions to failure; they no longer 
give up easily, and ask an adult for help more rarely than 
3-year olds do. 

That the first appearance of achievement motivation has to 
do with a cognitive and not any other developmental con- 
dition has been shown by research on competitive behavior 
among imbeciles (Heckhausen & Wasna, 1965). All the signs 
of achievement-motivated behavior can also be found in the 
feeble-minded, independent of age (contrary to generaliza- 
tions by Hoppe, 1932, and Gottschaldt, 1933), as long as 
mental development is above the stage of 3M years and as 
long as the cognitive demands of the task do not surpass the 
level of mental development attained. From their onset, 
success and feilure^^ are experienced vividly. They can be 
recognized in contrary types of expressive behavior (Heck- 
hausen & Roelofsen, 1962; Heckhausen, Ertel, & Kiekheben- 
Roelofsen, 1964). The intensity of failure experience is note- 
worthy. The conflict thus occasioned between desire for 
success and fear of failure leads above all in little children 
(up to the age of 4H ) to trying out an inventive repertoire of 
inadequate solution attempts which, in its basic structure, 
a ready includes everything that can be isolated in adults. 

us, failure, instead of being admitted and overcome, is 
denied, concealed, excused, or carefully evaded, either by 
avoiding a renewed effort at achievement or by precluding the 
possi ility of failure by taking elaborate precautions (cf. 
above. Resolution of Conflict after Failure, p. 61). 

_ of the capacity for conflict between the desire 

tor achievement and the prospect of failure obviously de- 
pends on t he relative prominence of the given prospects for 


" Success and failure here should always be understood in the 
achievement-related sense only. Something entirely different is 
meant by Fajans (1933) when she uses the terms to cover gratifica- 
tion or frustration of the need to grasp, possess, or eat, which she 
lound to be present even in infonts. 
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success or failure. If the probabilities of success and failure 
are equal, children up to 4H years of age remain completely 
confident in their expectation of success; equal probabilities 
are evaluated realistically, and may therefore cause conflict, 
only from the age of 4M on (Heckhausen & Roelofsen, 1962). 
On the other hand, children from 3^ years of age on have 


been shown to be capable of conflict if they have to choose 
among tasks of increasing degrees of difficulty and if they 
have to consider tasks at which they will probably fail. It is 
noteworthy, however, that they are capable of a real decision 
only after the age of 4 H , that is, in the sense that the decision 
frees them from the conflict; they also begin at this age to 
show intraindividual consistency in the preference for a 
certain level of difficulty in goal setting (Heckhausen & 
Wagner, 1965). The origin of level of aspiraUon (in the sense 
of calculated goal setting to maximize gains), therefore, comes 
about 1 year after the origin of achievement motivation. 

Thus, within 1 year (from the age of 4H on) individual 
levels of achievement motivation can be clearly recognize . 
This has also been confirmed by individual preferences for 


levels of difficulty in a ring-tossing game observed by Me 
Glelland (1958a) in 5-year-old children. Muller (1958) noted 
.i^he formation of a level of aspiration, beginning at age 5, for a 
task in which excellence was measured by the time neede or 
its execution. Three- and four-year-old children are obvious y 
cognitively overtaxed by such tasks inasmuch as Muller was 
not able to establish in them the experiences of success, 
failure, or conflict. More suitable are tasks in nn hich t ie ev e 
of difficulty can be seen. Thus, Anderson (in Lewin et aL, 
1944) used ring-tossing from different distances and found 
that the maturity of rules-of-the-game 
concerns level of a spirat ion increases bs't\^xscn u ' ^ 

McClelland (193Sa) tills is ,i|iivm'«tl,' , , It. in -i tiin:- 
children. too. since tl.cirpivfons^l U-svlsol ilitl-i-.ikv in., tnn. 
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tossing game correlate with their achievement motivation to 
an extent that is found also in adults (cf. p. 93). Sears and 
Levin (1957) had 4- and 5-year-olds choose different heavy 
weights for lifting (and similar things); however, they merely 
found that the children were more cautious and chose lower 
goals when they were given a second trial after some days. 

II. GENERAL COURSE OF DEVELOPMENT 

Concentration and persistence in the pursuit of achieve- 
ment goals increase with age, clearly from 4H years on, and 
frilures are tolerated better and more frequent attempts are 
made to overcome them (Heckhausen and collaborators, 
1962, 1965). Rosenzweig (1933, 1945) and Bialer (1961) 
observed the tendency to overcome failure over a period from 
4-14 years of age. When faced with a choice between tasks 
which had been successfully solved or failed, the older ones 
increasingly preferred to resume the unsolved task. This 
tendency is connected with high and success-oriented achieve- 
ment motivation as Coopersmilh (1960) was able to show for 
11- to 12-year-olds. 

Crandall and Rabson (1960) found a sex difference. After 
entering school, girls continued to prefer to work with solved 
tasks while boys attempted to master the ones which they had 
failed. In the case of 3- and 4-year-olds, according to Zunich 
(1964), girls attempted to overcome failure in a more inde- 
pendent and persistent way while boys reacted rather in an 
affective and inadequate way. (Heckhausen and collaborators, 
1962, 1965, on the other hand, did not find any sex differences 
between the age of 2 and 6). During the course of growing up 
boys are obviously freed more strongly than girls with the 
necessity to master fear of failure and (as, for instance, in the 
choice of a career) not to evade the problem of achievement 
(cf. Barry, Bacon, & Child, 1957; Johnson, 1963). Thus, only 
in women does the fear of, and tendency to evade, failure, 
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observed in childhood, correlate with interview data relating 
to the same tendencies in adulthood (Kagan & Moss, 1962). 

Detailed longitudinal studies for four age periods from 0 to 
14 years and into adulthood have been undertaken at the Fels 
Research Institute. Various aspects of achievement-related 
behavior were judged by observation of a child and from 
statements of an adult in an interview. As reported by Kagan 
and Moss (1962), a remarkable stability exists from the age of 
3 into adulthood for individual levels of achievement be- 
havior (especially in the intellectual area) and for the dis- 
position toward competition. Striving for achievement-related 
recognition and fear of failure were noted from the age of 6. 
Also, achievement motivation measured by the TAT method 
(n Achievement) shows moderate but significant stability 
between the ages 8 and 1 1 and between the ages of 14 and 25. 
For age periods 14 and 25 (but not age periods 8 and 11) it 
correlates with achievement performances at the same age 


periods. 

Beginning at age 3, more so at 6, and most at 10. intelligence 

is also related to the various types of achievement-motivate 
behavior shown in childhood and adulthood, it is not on y 
absolute height of the IQ which is so related to achievemen 
motivation but, significantly enough, also its relative increase 
between the ages of 6 and 10 which, 

panied by stronger achievement motivation m “8“ 

ct al., 1958; Kagan & Moss, 1959). On the whole, all these 

findings point to a stability of “'^hievement-motivated b 
havior between early childhood and adulthood which 
surprisingly distinctive in comparison widi 
trahs sncras aggression, dependency, and 
at 10 years of age the hiture achievement behavior 

adult can be predicted quite welll Institute, 

Crandall and collaborators, also from the Pels m 
tried to clarity the developmental process via 
studies. They report that kindergarten children, striving 
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strongly toward achievement, turn less often to an adult for 
help and support (cf. Beller, 1957), and that achievement be- 
havior at home and in kindergarten shows a certain con- 
sistency in this age group already (Crandall et al, 1960b). In 
6- and 9-year-olds such test behaviors as “value on intellectual 
achievement, expectation of success,” and “minimal goals 
set correlate witli observations of intensity of intellectual 
achievement behavior in a summer camp. The extent to 
which the correlations go back to variance contributed by age 
differences of 3 to 4 years, however, remains unexplained. 
The fact that these variables were unrelated to achievement 
motivation (n Achievement), does not mean much since the 
use of the usual TAT method (and Murray plates at that) is 
unsuitable for this age group. In a theoretical paper, Crandall, 
ovsky, and Preston {1960a) have defined certain important 
ac ievement-related variables (see the ones mentioned above) 
and their parameters. In line with the theory of “social leam- 
^ w they see the real motivational goal as 

o mmg approval and avoiding disapproval (1960b). Implicit 
c ^ motion is the inference that achievement motivation 
excuswe y a product of social learning and that achieve- 
en e avior originates entirely in reinforcement by social 

sanpl-innc ■' 


‘Effective reinforcers without any ques- 
social instance, the differing tendencies to make 

19TO . 1°" (Levin & Baldwin, 

(Wolf’ igssT/ T competition and praise 

ckLeeff . I have a de- 

How! ‘ development of achievement motivation. 

However, they do not constitute the only possible kind of 
remforceruent. As stated above, the sine „„„ „„„ for the origin 

col T 7 ">=>h*n.tion, which causes the out- 

come of performance to be referred back to the self and. thus, 
to be experrenced as an effect of one’s own competence. Can 
there be any fiirther doubt that the experience of competence 
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has in itself a reinforcing value even fora small child, and that 
a feeling of efficacy (White, 1959) is sufficiently “rewarding ? 
If social approval or disapproval are aspired to, or avoided, 
exclusively for tlieir own sake, one should no longer speak of 
achievement motivation. Usually, however, tlie approval of a 
relevant person involved is notan end in itself but ratlieran 
important measure of success (in addition to, or instead of, 
task-related measures of excellence)— a measure of success 
which is in tlie service of achievement motivation. 

This can be corroborated by findings from the longitudinal 
studies of Kagan and Moss (1962; Moss & Kagan, 1961). 
Achievement behavior which is pursued for its own sake, an 
the kind intended to yield social approval, correlate so closely 
wiUi each other (around .80). in both children and adults. Uiat 
the value of differentiating befrveen them seems questionable 
(at least to the extent that observers and interviewers cannot 
distinguish clearly between them). In any event, 
approval or esteem should not be made into f ° 

achievement motivation as Goltschaldt has suggeste ( » 

pp. 97 ff.). He proffers tlie seemingly obvious hypoffiesis tha 

the origin of achievement behavior, particularly o ® ® 

of levels of aspiration, depend upon the differentiation o 
social frame of reference out of status hierarc ies. o ° 
such hierarchies provide important achieyemen ^ 
standards of excellence of a social nature, but it as no 
demonstrated that they are a sine qtia non, in a J ’ 

of achievement conflicts and level of aspiration, a mi 
was assumed by Godsehnldt (1933. p. 106; 196 p. 282) and 
his collaborators (Muller. 1958; Helm. 1962; Mehl. ™ 

assumption is actually contradicted by e “PP®” ‘ ^ 

feilure conflicts and the formation of level ®f 
age of 3 or 4. presumably before tire child could have 
veloped much of a conception of status hierarc j 

A firrther questionable deduction from dus 
inference that absence of level of asp.rat.on fomratron 
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feeble-minded children (Helm, 1962), or the absence of ex- 
periences of success and failure (Gottschaldt, 1961) is due to 
low social maturity'. If Hoppe (1932, p.-.355, ff.) and Gott- 
schaldt (1933, pp. 99 ff.) were unable to observe experiences of 
success and failure in feeble-minded children, it can only be 
because the children were cognitivelf/ overtaxed by the task 
of building a tower (cf. critically in this connection, Helm, 
1962). Heckhausen and Wasna (1965) found that imbeciles, 
with an attained intelligence level of 3 years and 6 months, 
displayed all the symptoms of success, failure, and conflict 
that can be found in the normal child when working in compe- 
tition on a task the comprehension of which requires no higher 
level of intelligence. The cognitive mastery of the require- 
ments of the task is therefore absolutely essential; only with 
such understanding can the child actually confront a level of 
difficulty which is neither too easy nor too hard. If the child 
understands but is not confronted by moderate difficulty, even 
if he is normal, he does not experience success or failure as 
Hoppe himself found (1930). 

III. INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES: PARENTAL INFLUENCES 

The findings cited sketch the general stages in the develop- 
ment of achievement motivation. Special conditions of 
development should be separated from the general course of 
eve opment because they influence the accentuation of 
ac levement motivation in an individual within the schema 
typical of a given stage; however, strictly speaking, they have 
no mg to o with the origin or the existence of achievement 
motivation per se. It is a universal “fact of life” just as the 
matumtional steps in cognitive development are. Through the 
mlluence of depth psychology and learning theory, one has 
tire inclination to trace stage-specific behaviors back to a 
particuhir cause. This is what Keister (1938) did when she 
found ■■undesirable” reactions to fiiilure, such as premature 
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giving up and outbursts of emotion, in some of her test group 
of 3- to 6-year-old children; she tried to overcome their 
reactions by “therapy” in the form of a long-term training 
program. But such reactions are characteristic of the develop- 
mental period of the younger children in this age group and 
decline regularly in older children (Heckhausen &Roelofsen, 
1962). On the other hand, the “stage-specific” view of classical 
developmental psychology is in danger of overlooking in 
dividual differences and their causes (cf. Bandura, 1962, 


p. 242) which we will now pursue. 

As a rule, extreme groups of Ss with high and low motiva 
tion, as determined by the TAT measure or other criteria 
(under- and overachievement in school), have been compare 
with respect to differences in parental child-rearing practices. 
Although the findings are intricate and at times appear to be 
contradictory because of the disparity in theoretica 
tions and methods, some convergences are obvious (ct. ^ - 
Clelland, 1961, Chapter 9). Winterbottom ® , , 

McClelland et at. 1953), in her pioneering work, as 
mothers of 8- to 10-year-oId boys with low and high n Aohrevo- 
ment scores at what age they expected their sons o 
pendent, competent in various areas, and o servan o 
rules. Mothers of highly motivated boys, 
mothers of less motivated boys, insisted more 
pendence during the first 8 years of agei they 
mliant mastery with more recognition and ‘onde affec ho" 
and also insisted on earlier observance of rules 'ch^;;, 
ever, were not as numerous as they were for the bo> s u ith lo 


"'“usen and Kemmler (1957) used teachens’ ratings of 
performance (both socially and at of beginners 

of school as a measure of motwati . » , -i expcclcil 

who were mentally and socially rca , “r ^j^oicc earlier in 
and desired independence and frccdon nienlall.v 

their sons than did mothers whose sons were not >et 
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feeble-minded children (Helm, 1962), or the absence of ex- 
periences of success and failure (Gottschaldt, 1961) is due to 
low social maturity. If Hoppe (1932, p.'355, ff.) and Gott- 
schaldt (1933, pp. 99 ff.) were unable to observe experiences of 
success and failure in feeble-minded children, it can only be 
because the children were cognitively overtaxed by the task 
of building a tower (cf. critically in this connection. Helm, 
1962). Heckhausen and Wasna (1965) found that imbeciles, 
with an attained intelligence level of 3 years and 6 months, 
displayed all the symptoms of success, failure, and conflict 
that can be found in the normal child when working in compe- 
tition on a task the comprehension of which requires no higher 
level of intelligence. The cognitive mastery of the require- 
ments of the task is therefore absolutely essential; only with 
such understanding can the child actually confront a level of 
difficulty which is neither too easy nor too hard. If the child 
understands but is not confronted by moderate difficulty, even 
if he is normal, he does not experience success or failure as 
Hoppe himself found (1930). 

III. INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES: PARENTAL INFLUENCES 

The findings cited sketch the general stages in the develop- 
ment of achievement motivation. Special conditions of 
development should be separated from the general course of 
development because they influence the accentuation of 
achievement motivation in an individual within the schema 
typical of a given stage; however, strictly speaking, they have 
nothing to do with the origin or the existence of achievement 
motivation per se. It is a universal "feet of life” just as the 
maturational steps in cognitive development are. Through the 
influence of depth psychology and learning theory, one has 
the inclination to trace stage-specific behaviors back to a 
particular cause. This is what Keister (1938) did when she 
found undesirable reactions to failure, such as premature 
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Friedman, 1952). The more restrictive and more intent on 
obedience the child-rearing, the lower the amount of achieve- 
ment content contained in the folk tales. Furthermore, it was 
shown that, contrary to McClelland and Friedman (1952), high 
achievement orientation is created less by early independence 
training than by the more direct transmittal of achievement- 
related value attitudes by the parents, whether they occurred 
in the form of reward or punishment for achievement in 
cultures “low in general indulgence” or in the form of a 
positive role model for achievement in cultures high in 


general indulgence.” 

Relationships of this kind have also been established by 
Crandall and his collaborators (1960b) in their cross-sectional 
studies at the Fels Institute. Thus, the achievement behavior 
of 3- to 5-year-old kindergarten children correlates with tlie 
degree of positive reinforcement which they receive rom 
their mothers (middle-class population) for their achievement 
efforts and strivings for recognition. Another study (Cranciaii, 
Dewey, Katkovsky, & Preston, 1964) produced more cor- 
relations between parental attitudes or reactions and outcome 
in an academic achievement test for daughters tlian or sons, 
the relationships are, however, trivial (e.g., bet^veen 
satisfaction witli the child's competence and poor per orm 
ance on an academic achievement test). Other investiga lo 
(Katkovsky, Preston, & Crandall, 1964a,b) have s ‘ 

parents apply tlie same expectations and eva uatisc a i 
toward achievement in their children as the> o to\war( 
own achievement. Furthermore, Uiey interfere in vanon. ‘ 
in order to transfer their own evaluative attitudes o 
children; it is notable that the effect of this intcrfcrci 
more frequently visible in the child of the . j 

Using the same population. Moss and Kagan ( > * j j. 

estimates of “maternal acceleration" dirc-cted at th e chilcU 
cIevelopn,enl n.ul nbilily lo acl.icvc- ^ „f 

Such nccelcration attompts. even d..nnR H.e fi»l 3 >o. 
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and socially ready for school. What is involved here is a child- 
centered self-reliance: the mother leaves her child free to try 
to master an activity on his own and thereby faces a certain 
risk herself. As in Winterbottom's case, there was no differ- 
ence between the two groups with respect to independence in 
routine skills which relieved the mother of caretaking jobs. 
In contrast to the findings on school readiness, Chance (1961) 
found that first-graders whose mothers pushed to early self- 
reliance actually progressed less quickly in reading and 
writing than one would have expected on the basis of their 
intellectual ability. 

Feld (1960) reexamined Winterbottom's Ss 6 years later. 
The achievement motivaUon of the then 14-16-year-old boys 
conelated, strangely enough, negatively with the value the 
mothers placed on independence in their sons at this age 
Evidently the attitude of the mothers reversed itself 
tor *e older school age level. Furthermore, it is notable that 
e allure anxiety (TAQ) of the sons at the time was related to 
le a sence o early self-reliance training and to a correspond- 
ngly lower level of achievement motivation during the first 
years of school. 

In a comparative study of dilferent social class and ethnic 
T Winterbottom-s findings are 

in roiir "t n" ^ ^ rniddle-class sample. Independence 

demandp'l * ' i* the parents of caretaking is 

tZrt “•'ild-centered self-reliance in the 

nncticps 'r restrictive socialization 

how carl 1 °"^ nnhievement motivation, no matter 

(lO^T vl f r f cultures by Child al. 

n^v’, Tfcuf “'^''‘^vement-related content of 
" “'“‘•■*>cd With dominant child 
. ing practices (as m an earlier study by McClelland & 
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Friedman, 1952). The more restrictive and more intent on 
obedience the child-rearing, the lower the amount of achieve- 
ment content contained in the folk tales. Furthermore, it was 
shown that, contrary to McClelland and Friedman (1952), high 
achievement orientation is created less by early independence 
training than by the more direct transmittal of achievement- 
related value attitudes by the parents, whether they occurred 
in the form of reward or punishment for achievement in 
cultures “low in general indulgence or in the forrn of a 
positive role model for achievement in cultures high in 


general indulgence.*’ 1 1 . l j u 

Relationships of this kind have also been established by 
Crandall and his collaborators (1960b) in their cross-sectional 
studies at the Fels Institute. Thus, the achievement e avior 
of 3- to 5-year-old kindergarten children correlates with the 
degree of positive reinforcement which they receive from 
their mothers (middle-class population) for 
efforts and strivings for recognition. ’ 

Dewey, Katkovsky, & Preston, 1964) produced 
relations between parental attitudes or react'ons and outcome 
in an academic achievement test for daughters ^ 

the relationships are, however, trivial 

satisfaction with the child’s investigations 

ance on an academic j y shown that 

(Katkovsky, Preston, & Cmndali, 

parents apply the sam« their 

toward achievement >" O'® ^ interfere in various ways 

cwnachievement. Furthermore, 

in order to effect of this interference is 

children; it is notable * the opposite sex. 

more frequently visible in Kagan (1961) obtained 

Using the same population, _ directed at tlie child’s 

estimates of “maternal acce ‘ flurinc the first 10 years, 
development and ability to ac i y^^t 3 years of 

Such acceleration attempts, e 
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age, show important relationships with the prominence of 
achievement behavior in later adulthood; the same is true for 
comparable measures at ages 6 and 10. Based on maternal 
acceleration between the ages 6 and 10 it was possible to 
predict the achievement motivation scores (n Achievement) of 
sons 14 H years old and of daughters 25 years old. 

Argyle and Robinson (1962) obtained similar findings in a 
comprehensive correlational study using English high school 
students. The level of parental demands for achievement, 
estimated by the students themselves, correlated with the 
strength of their own achievement motivation (n Achieve- 
ment). This was true for mothers and sons, and particularly 
if there was stronger “identification” with the parents (i.e. 
greater similarity on the basis of semantic differentials). 

Hayashi et al. (1962) have demonstrated that in Japan 
parents of highly motivated children attach more value to 
good education and to more education. Japanese mothers 
appear to expect more achievement-related self-reliance from 
their children than fathers do (and both parents expect more 
from their sons than from their daughters). They did not find 
a correlation between parental insistence on self-reliance 
and their children s achievement motivation. Hayashi and 
Yamaushi (1964) report just the reverse of Winterbottom's 
findings (1958). Mothers of low-motivated preschool children 
(3-6 years) make more demands tlian do mothers of highly 
motivated children by the age of 6. This relation reverses 
Itself after the age of 7. That is, after the age of 7 mothers of 
the lows begin to make less demands than is found for the 
mothers of the highs. It still remains to be seen the extent to 
which this is true to the provisional nature of the indexes of 
self-reliance training or to some cultural peculiarities of this 
variable in Japan. The age levels of independence demands 
reported by Japanese mothers are considerably lower than age 
levels found in the United States (Winterbottom, 1958) and 
in Germany (Heckhausen & Kemmler, 1957). It looks as if 
Japanese motliers might be too premature in their inde- 
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pendence demands and, thus, they miss the critical period 
for optimal training in independence. The notion of a critical 
period in independence training has recently been proposed 
byVeroir(1965). 

Rosen (1962) has found Brazilian children to be much 
lower in achievement motivation than North American 
children, particularly if they are from the upper social strata. 
Brazilian parents are gentler and spoil their children more, 
they require self-reliance and readiness for achievement ater 
and less rigorously than American parents. As part ot an 
authoritarian, patriarchal femily structure, they expect ig 
things of their children without simultaneously making 

demands on them. This appears to develop ® ® 
esteem, self-deceptiveness, and finally avoidance tendencies 

rather than a motivated readiness to achieve. 

According to the above findings, one f 
between two directions in which the mother s ^ ^ 
may turn. She may either insist on ear y se ‘ 
matters or more specifically just on early rea in . 5 

In the latter instance, the results of several 
have shown (Child et al, 1958; Crandall et al, 

& Robinson, 1962; to early self-relm 

motivation is not so meanmglully f„__:tv However, it is 

training as it is to lesser concern achievement 

noteworthy that early ‘ the same way; the 

motivation both relate to coo o jower the achieve- 

later the self-reliance training an jgjjjjency to conform, 
ment motivation, the more m^ ® push to early develop- 

Furthermore, the intention be pressure for achieve- 
ment is important A massive, . rather a cold rejection 

ment on the part of the parents in further the child s 

ofthe child’s needs which is not! ^ ,0 fiirther but 

self-reliance for its own sake. 1 ’ ‘ Rosen found 

rather to prejudice achievement mot. 

(1959). . 

. This conclusion is supp 
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College students, who are of the opinion tliat children should 
be exposed early to massive achievement pressure, have poor 
academic standing although they are no less intelligent than 
their less extreme and more successful peers. Even more 
convincing is Morrow and Wilson’s (1961) study which in- 
volved a carefully selected sample. They used over- and 
underachievement in high school as a motivational measure. 
The parents of bright, high achievers in school engage more 
in sharing of activities, and are more approving, trusting, and 
affectionate with their children; they encourage achievement 
but do not exert pressure. For underachievers the picture is 
correspondingly the reverse (cf. Shaw & Dutton, 1962; how- 
ever, cf. Crandall and co-workers’, 1964, finding that stricter 
and colder mothers had more competent daughters). Robin- 
owitz (1956) found that overachievement is connected with 
the student s confusion and doubt as to whether he is re- 
spected and accepted by his femily and his peers. It is prob- 
able^ that here the increased achievement drive is in the 
service of a desire for more acceptance by the relevant in- 
groups (cf. Martire, 1956, and Steiner, 1957). Aside from 
Gordon (1959), McClelland (1961) and Nuttall (1964), no one 
seems to have taken the parents’ achievement motivation into 
account. According to Gordon, mothers with low motivation 
provi e moderate independence training, while among the 
ighly motivated mothers one group strives for early inde- 
pendence and another group surprisingly prefers a later date. 
According to Nuttall, highly motivated Negro parents prefer 
T "^"^'^^orilarian type of child training. McClel- 

land (1961) found that mothers with moderate levels of n 
Achievement tended to have sons with highest n Achievement. 

Fortunately, one study exists which in a single research 
design deals with almost all the questions raised in the in- 
vestigations just cited; with independence or achievement 
competence as the center of gravity in upbringing; with the 
nature and intensity of parental sanctions; and finally, with 
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the different roles of father and mother. The results of this 
investigation integrate the above-mentioned findings and 
may, therefore, serve to summarize them. Rosen and D 
Andrade (1959) wanted to observe parental influence directly 
and, therefore, arranged for 9-11 year old boys to work at 
achievement tasks (such as building a tower with irregularly 
shaped blocks) at home in the presence of their parents. The 
boys were blindfolded and allowed to use only one hand in 
order to make it more likely that they would get help from 
their parents. On the basis of a preliminary TAT, the oys 
were divided into groups high and low on n Achievement 
that were carefully matched for other factors, such 
telligence and socioeconomic status. Both the parents o e 
highly motivated sons, as compared to the parents o e so 
with low motivation, set higher levels of aspiration 
respect to their son’s abilities to achieve. The 
ticularly the mothers, showed more to 

The mothers of the sons with high motivation, . hints, 
the fathers, rebuked them for failure, bro 'e fethers 

instructions, and efforts to urge their sons o Accord- 

looked on in a more detached and 

ing to these findings, strong achieve achievement- 

is promoted in families characterize harmonious 

oriented levels of aspiration and by mother stimu- 

personal relations; and in families in w pgjjtive and nega- 
lates achievement competence ^ ^gjjtmry respects and 

tive sanctions, while the father on ^^jj^julates by a sympa- 
furthers the son's autonomy whic 

thetic attitude toward under which high 

These appear to be the con * parent generation 

achievement-related value by. tl.e foUcwmB 

are best transferred to, and pr direct teaching ro e 

generation. The ““.“'Tioles of learning. temforcinR 

making use of the classic P>w „d eliminatmS un esi 
desirable behavior with rewa 
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behavior with punishment. It is she who calls forth an “affec- 
tive change” {McClelland et aZ., 1953, p. 69), a “steep expec- 
tation gradient” (Heckhausen, 1963a) following the successful 
or unsuccessful outcome of an achievement situation. Her 
importance, particularly in early childhood, must be rated 
very high (McClelland, 1958b). 

The optimal role for the father is more that of a benevolent 
and attractive model. He leaves room for his son to develop 
independently while imitating him. If the fether interferes in 
an authoritarian way, he seems to make the son dependent 
and to make it impossible for strong value attitudes to transfer 
to him (Strodtbeck, 1958; Bradburn, 1963). Possibilities for 
identification ’ with, or imitation of, a model are of great 
importance here as they are for the formation of other person- 
ality characteristics. The understanding of the role of such 
processes in the formation of a motive presupposes a revision 
in the classic theory of learning, as Bandura (1962) has pointed 
Mischel (1965), for instance, have shown 
t^it children modify their individual delay of reward pattern 
a er ey have observed an adult model who exhibited delay 
e avior ^at was counter to the children's pattern of delay 


^ IV. EFFECTS OF FAMILY STRUCTURE 

infl a small-group structure may also contain 

nfluences which further or hinder the development of strong 
fat W . • order of siblings, size of the 

mtt’ of the home have been shown to be 

first-born children are more highly 
motivated (Atkinson & Miller « • ii • i /c 

son. 1962). The reason V especially girls (Samp- 
Iliom mr. -t i Westem culture gives 

*em more responsibility for younger siblings, or gives them 

Tb ' r."' S'r^' In °*er eultures, 

“nd Japan, it is rather the younger, and the 

See note added in proof, page 162. 
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youngest, children who are more highly motivated (Mc- 
Clelland, 1961, p. 374). The influence of family size on the 
achievement motivation of boys varies with social class 
(Rosen, 1961). In the upper classes, medium-size 
produce boys with the highest scores, whereas in the middle 
class, the smaller the family the larger the score. Large size 
of femily appears to have an unflivorable effect in Classes I, 

II. and V. ,. , 

Broken homes, or weak ties betrveen the parents, hinder 
the development of high achievement motivation. Vero 
et at (1960) found this to be true for men in their repre- 
sentative sample of the United States population In a longi- 
tudinal investigation, Thomae (1956) found similar unfavor- 
able effects on academic and vocational ® 

Gennanchildrenbom after World War II. 
societies (various forms of polygyny) or subculture (so- 
called “serial monogamy” of the lower 
produce children with low motivation (McClelland, 1961. 
p. 373; Mischel. 1961; Nuttall, 1964). Separation from 
Lher before adolescence, however, favors “^ievemen^ 
motivation in such an authoritarian P“tr’archal *7 

Turkey (Bradbum. 1963). Strodtbeck (1958) ha shown for 
American society that too much “^hievement-related pressu 

b, u,. b.*.., w,„.h „ " t Z". 

stratum, results in an unintended ettect 
dependent and develops low achievement motivation. 

V. EFFECTS OF THE SOCIOCULTURAL MILIEU 

We come finally j “b” the 

class, educational level a (■ life as it iiiirolds 

achievement-related c ima „Ircady discussed socio- 

s- in its ovcr-,all contest. Since • ^ ^ 

cultural frames of refcrence(c .1 • ,„iddlc cl.iss f.ivors 

here once again that ,te<l acliievcim •nt iiioli- 

the development of strong foturc-ori. • 
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vation (Douvan, 1956; Douvan & Adelson, 1958; Rosen, 
1959, 1962; VerofF et al., 1960, 1966; Crockett, 1962; Cameron 
& Storm, 1965). Achievement-motivated behavior in children 
is positively correlated with the level of parents’ education, 
especially the fathers* (Kagan & Moss, 1962). The relationship 
is particularly marked when the children become adults. 
Thus, for instance, the parental level of education is a better 
predictor of the child’s future intelligence than is the mother’s 
IQ. The relationship is easy to understand because the 
parents’ level of education is expressed in the achievement- 
related content of everyday life in its sociocultural context, 
and from this the child picks up, takes over, and develops 
his value attitudes. 

The influence of the religious milieu, as suggested by Max 
Weber (1904/1905), has repeatedly been found to be important 
(e.g., McClelland. Rindlisbacher, & DeCharms, 1955; 
Rosen, 1959; Carney & McKeachie, 1963). The Catholic 
developmental milieu appears to be less fertile for develop- 
ing high achievement motivation. Although Catholic parents 
in Germany as well as in the United States do not demand 
independence from their children any later than do Protestant 
parents (Wendt, 1965, cited in McClelland, 1961, p. 360; Feld, 
cited in VerofF et aL, 1962), they are more restrictive in their 
child-rearing practices (Wendt, 1965; cf. McClelland, 1961; 
p. 361), they place more value on obedience, orderliness, and 
c ^nliness (Veroff et a/., 1962); they punish more vigorously 
and provide more material rewards (D. R. Miller & Swanson, 
, pp. 158-177). All this does not seem to favor the develop- 
ment of highly generalized self-reliant value attitudes. The 
more individualistic and more activistic the religious ethos of 
an environment, the more strongly achievement motivation 
IS fostered, as McClelland has demonstrated (1961) with 
many separate findings. 

Thus, it cannot be doubted that the outstanding achieve- 
ments in business, the arts, and science in the United States 
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and in Germany have been produced by more Protestants and 
fewer Catholics in relation to their numbers in the total 
population (cf. Knapp & Goodrich, 1952) or the greater pro- 
portion of Protestants among university graduates still exist- 
ing in Germany (cf. Amtshlatt der EKD, 1954). Nevertheless, 
one finds that today the Protestant population in America 
and in Germany does not have higher achievement motiva- 
tion than the Catholic population as long as one uses repre- 
sentative samples (Veroff et al, I960; McClelland, 1961) 
instead of biased samples, such as one obtains in sUidying not 
fully accultured American immigrants from Catholic countries 
(Rosen, 1959). According to the latest representative sample 
(Veroff. Feld. & Gurin. 1962), Catholics rank after Jews and, 
surprisingly, still ahead of Protestants (see above, p. 31). How- 
ever, social class membership generally has a more ecisi 
influence. 


VI. CHANGES IN ADULTHOOD 

As to changes in achievement motivation beyond early 

adulthood to date we know only that it is f 

in the fifth decade in a representative sample of the • 

population (Verolfet al, I960). The ftiture 

(Bottcher, 1963). Krugman (1959) has desc ■ 
in level of aspiration behavior beyond 
The growing research on 

1959) and, especially, on old ag achievc- 

number of questions [e.g., to m'" soK^Iled "psychic 

ment-related crisis of the aging per . ,..p .^njaniiigs- 

bankmptcy caused by pensioning olT ( 
bankrott”; cf. Stauder, 1955)). t,,l,noI imides of under- 

Kolb (1965) was able to ami school guides 

achieving high-school * ^ program designed to teach 

below C) by giving them a iVaehievement moti>-,i- 

chauicteristies of the person with higt> 
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tion. The improvement became manifest with students of 
high social class in a follow-up 1.5 years after the training, but 
failed to appear with students of low social class. A control 
group took part— as did the experimental group, too — in an 
academic summer-school program only. No grade improve- 
ment was noted in this group. McClelland (1964c, 1965a) is 
presently attempting, in research on Indian businessmen, to 
raise achievement motivation in adults through courses and 
subsequent follow-up contacts. If it is possible to influence 
the normative achievement motivation levels in this Way, it 
would be of great practical importance for the economic 
growth of developing countries. 


Note Added In Proof 

For a detailed discussion of different factors that are operative in 
the development of motives the reader is referred to a theoretical 
paper by the author (Heckhausen, 1966). Five sources of motive de- 
velopment are formulated in an attempt to summarize research find- 
ings more fully, and need for achievement is taken as the motive 
para Igm. Maturation of certain cognitive and motor functions sets 
the stage for the first manifestations and, presumably, initiates a 
critical period of heightened susceptibility to influences. Already 
easting motives and role prescriptions may play the role of pre- 
cursor-motives (e.g., independence motivation in the case of achieve- 
ment motivation). The amount of experienced discrepancies that are 
motive-re evant in a given environment, reinforcement learning, and 
> enttjication learning are considered further factors of great impact 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The quantitative scoring of achievement motivation by 
means of the TAT method has not degenerated into a typology. 
On the contrary, it has tied together a ramified network of 
findings. Perhaps today we already know more about achieve- 
ment motivation than about any other human motive al- 
though Ach and Lewin set the investigation in motion only 
about four decades ago. 

This presentation has not followed the usual demarcation 
lines of textbook chapters in psychology. Comparable effects 
in various research areas suggest an over-all ' 

ness at the theoretical level. Experts may rightly find I.tUe 
profit in it as far as tlreir subfield of interest is eon^med but 
they cannot deny its capacity to integrate findings P"- 
tion for a basic theory of motivation. From 
psychometrieians must regret the 

TAT metlmd. It does not fulfill the 

for individual "prevented it from being 

tional sensitivity has, forti • ’ .j.|,j5 deficiency 

included in the catcgoiy “ research. It has led to 

has proved to bo an advan g • jreenlers to follow 

some unc.xpected findings ant increasingly clear 

them up. In consequence, i • j iuter.tctfon of 

how intimately hound np motismtion is 

enduring and situational actors. „„*lhodologic;d ajv 

The fniitfulness of the more recent 

1G3 
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proaches is no longer in question. The anatomy of achieve- 
ment motivation is presently being worked over in many 
places, not only in the United States but also in Japan, Aus- 
tralia, and Brazil, Germany, England, Italy, and the Nether- 
lands. It seems likely that the yield in the future will continue 
to be worth the trouble taken. Furthermore, this area of re- 
search is always rewarding for those who like to cast doubt 
on the findings of others. For that purpose, one need only 
combine an unenlightened research design with slight devia- 
tions in method and gross failure to control experimental 
conditions. The ‘play” in interpretations is still too great, 
to be sure. Future research will have to continue to cut it 
down. 
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retroactive, 116 

Inhibitory tendencies, see Avoidance 


behavior 

Intelligence and achievement moti- 
vation, 128-131 

complementary relationship of, 

128- 129 

in child development, 130 
in homogeneous socioeconomic 
groups, 130-131 
interaction of, 130-133, 147 
in samples of higher intelligence, 

129- 131 

Iowa Picture Interpretation Test 
(IPIT), 15, 116, 134-135 
J 

Japan 

child-rearing practices, 152, 154, 
158 

female subjects, 18 
Jews, 31-32, 161 

Judgment of success in retrospec- 
tion. 124-125 

I 

Learning theory, 112-113, 148-151, 
157-158, see also Reinforcement 
Leisure time, 114, 118 / 

Level of aspiration, 84-103 ^ 

Atkinson’s risk-taking model, 97, 
99-101 

behavior, inferred from, 84 
conflict in, 54-55, 89-92 
conflict between standards of ex- 
cellence, 89-90 , 

definitions, 83-86 ' 

distance away in time, 90 
evaluative disposition, character- 
istic of, 24. 86-87 
goal discrepancy, 85, 87, 91 
goal setting, contrasted with, 84 
importance of task, 89 
in career goals, 93-94 
in feebleminded children, 149-150 
individual differences in, 86-87, 
89-92 
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in games of chance, 95-96 
in persistence, 96 
in old age, 161 

motivation, relationship to, 91-103 
nonachievement-related ones, 85- 
86 

origin of, 91, 145-146 
of parents for son, 157 
performance and, 97 
reality and, level of, 48-50, 89, 
100-103 

rigidity in, 54-55, 87, 102 
risk-taking, contrasted with, 59-60 
self-confidence in goal setting, 74 
shifts, typical vs, atypical, 85, 90, 
97-98 

situational fectors, variation caused 
by, 87, 89-90 
splitting of, 54, 89-90 
status hierarchies, based on, 149- 
150 

success and failure experience and. 


5, 97-98 

theoretical review, 86-91 
time perspective and, 41, 44, 90, 
103 

work partners, choice of, 79-8 , 


Life space, 30, 131, see also Socio- 
cultural frames of references 
Life span 

aging, 161 , 

generality of achievement em , 


24-25 „n ^2 94 

prediction, long range, 20, 3A 
146-147 , 

values in planning ahead, achieve- 

ment-related, 30 qj 

Longitudinal studies, 34, 36-37, . 

130, 133, 147. 149. 159 


Manifest Anxiet>- Scale (MAS), 16. 
76.106 135 


Material rewards, see Incentive 
value 

Maturation, 143, 148, 150, 162 
Mobility, 11,31-32, 159 
Motivation, 1-4 
Law of difficulty in, 105 
potential vs. actual (or normative 
vs. situational states of), 2-4, 
10-12, 21, 42, 69-73, 79, 125, 
127 

theory of, 2-4 

unreal normative states in. 48 
Molive arnnsal. 3^, 69-81. see aho 
Arousal conditions 

77 - 30,1110 

by incentives, 70 

conditioned activation of a motive, 
118 . 
discrepancy beWeen present and 
ihture states, 3, 10, 70-77 
distance of the goal in time per- 

spective, 80-81 

dominant potential mot.yat.on or 

preferred value orientation, 73 

feedbach, by automatic, 105 
in games of chance vs. achieve 
nienttasks,60,72,79 
of additional motives affecting pei- 
forroance, 72-73. l’^ 

ofteachingstyles, 110-111 

psychic disunce heWe^ present 
andlhtnrestates 3 77-81 
recognition thresholds and, 7., 
75-76. 136-137 

social class and 20,76-77 

success pmhahil.ty and, ,4-, 5. 

Zc^?;m;k-ffec.and. 70. 120-121 


._^i Achievement (n Ach), 1. 7, 14- 
«0 23. 30. 32. 42. 45. 51. 60. 63. 
-ol-e 79 92-tW. 101-102. lOS. 
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110-111, 113, 123-124, 132, 147, 
151, 154, 156-157, see also 
Achievement motivation 
correlation with “hope of success” 
and “fear of failure” (AM), 16-17 
in children s readers, 33-34, 04 
in females, 17-19 
in folktales, 28-29, 152-153 
in literary texts , 33 
measurement of, 14-17 
modification of scoring key of, 
98-99, 123 

related measures of, 15-17 
reliability, 19-20, 147 
scoring key, 14-17 
validation, 17 
Neurotic tendencies 
fear of failure and, 23 
in overvalued achievement theme, 
26 

need Achievement scores and, 16 

O 

Occupation 

achievement motivation and, 30 
entrepreneurial positions in busi- 
ness, preference for, 32, 94 
excellence vs. prestige, preference 
of, 23 

incentive values assigned to occu- 
pations as index of achievement 
motivation, 15 

level of aspirations in choice of, 
93-94 

managers vs. professionals, 32 
occupational aspirations in various 
countries, 33-34 
success in, 133 
Optimists vs. pessimists, 125 
Origin of achievement motivation, 
141-146, 148-150, see aUo De- 
velopment of achievement moti- 
vation 

approval, striving for, 148-149 


circular reactions, 141 
independence motivation as pre- 
cursor-motive, 162 
maturing, cognitive step of, 143, 
148,150 

persistence in sensorimotor activi- 
ties, 142-143 
precursors in, 141-143 
success and failure, in experience 

of. 143-145 

“wanting -to-do-it-alone,” 141- 143 

P 

Perception, content-free, 22 

Performance, see a(so Accomplish' 
ments. Motivation 
breakdown of, 109 
change in style of, 110 
extrinsic motive arousal affecting 
perfonnance,72-73, 112 
foreperiod of, 69-81, 83-84 
hypnotically induced, 105-106 
paced vs. nonpaced working 
speed, 111, 138 
performance period, 105-115 
post-performance period, 117-125 
structure of, 67-68, 101-102 
success probability, influenced by 
preferred, 97 

task-attitude and, 40-41, 108 
under time pressure, 76, 108-109 
Persistence, 113-118 
as personality characteristic, 113, 
122 

conflict, as result of, 55-56, 65 

development of, 113 

index of motivation, 25 

in early childhood, 142-143 

in homework, 114 

in simple tasks, 75 

level of aspiration indicating, 06 

morale, 44 

success probability and, 114 
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Person-environment relationships, 
2-5, 10 

achievement-related, 25-28, 143 
development of achievement- 
related perception, 40 
focus of, 39-41 
universe of, 26 

variety within one class of, 26 
Peru, 33 

Picture cues, 10—12, see also Arousal 
conditions 

foilure vs. success-oriented, 10-11, 


13 

male vs. female cues, 18-19 
parallel sets of pictures, 20 
picture series forchildren, 17 
random samples of pictures, 26 
thematic range of, 27 

white collar vs. blue collar, 11 

Planning ahead, 30, 44 
Play, 46, 67, 117 
Power motive, 35 
Prestige, striving for, 35-37 
as source of achievement motiva- 
tion, 149 

excellence vs. prestige in occupa- 
tional roles, 23 


in daydreams, 48 

in Zeigamik effect, 122 
recogniUon, striving for in small 
children, 147, 153 
Profit motive, 32, 35 
Programmed instruction, lH 
Protestant ethic, 31-33, 35 

Protestants, 31-32, 160-16 - 

Psychic distoncc between states ov« 

time period, Mohve arousal 
Psychoanalysis, 24, 141, 

Pulse frequency, 107 


Q 


Quasi need, 1, 119 
Questionnaire data 

academic achievement predicting. 


8, 131-132 

achievement behavior, 114 
achievement motivation, 7-9, 107, 
138 

anxiety, 8, 16, 110 
dominant motive, 73 
level of aspiration, 92-94 
risk-taking, 58-59 
thematic apperceptive measures, 
correlation with, 7-9 
time perspective, 43-44 
wish fantasies, 48 

R 


Cothars,9-10,21,125,151 

by self, 21 

ationallzalion, 48. 62 
aality. levels of, 45-52 
attainability of goal and, 77 78 
cathartic effect of unreal behavior, 

choice vs. eompetenee. 48 
conflict of, 50 
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^uTunctions vs. feeling of 
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for accomplishment within social 
classes, 130-131 

of achievement-related behavior in 
early childhood, 142, 153, 157- 
158, 162 

success feedback as reward, 112- 
113 

Reliability of measures for achieve- 
ment motivation 
in prediction, long range, 147 
scoring agreement, 19 
test-retest, 19-20, 147 
Religion, 31-33, 160-161 
Reminiscence, 9, 115-116 
Resultant valence theory, 99 
Resumption of interrupted tasks, 63, 
68, 100. 124, 146 

Reward value, see Incentive value 
Rigidity 

in goal setting, 54-55, 87, 102 
of thought, 134 

Risk-taking, 58-61, see also Level of 
aspiration 

as personality variable, 58-59 
Atkinson’s model of, 97, 99-101 
in betting and games of chance, 
€0-61,95-96 
in driving car, 43, 59 
in economy, 32, 60 
level ofaspiration, contrasted with, 
59-60 

need achievement and, 60-61, 74 
origin of, 61, 142-143 
time perspective and, long range 
of, 44 
Role 

expectation and valence, 27 
male vs. female role concept, 18-19 
prescriptions, 162 
Rorschach responses, 136, 139 

S 

Satiation effects in fanLisy produc- 
tion, 19-20 


Scholastic achievement, see Achieve- 
ment in school and college 
School readiness, 151-152 
Scoring keys, 14-17 
goal anticipation in, 42 
Hope of success (HS) and Fear of 
failure (FF), 16-17 
Hostile Press, 17 

need Achievement (n Ach), 14-16 
Self-esteem, 40, 85-86, 122, 155 
Self-Image 

after success and failure, 1 18 
level of aspiration and, 102 
real vs. ideal, 21, 70-71 
sex differences in, 18-19 
success and failure experience, 
dimensions of, 23 
Self-reliance, see Independence 
Semantic differential, 57, 154 
Sensitivity, interpersonal, 137 
Sex differences 
In achievement behavior, 19 
in achievement motivation, 17-19 
in development of achievement 
motivation, 146-147, 156 
in motive conflict between achieve- 
ment and aiflliation, 65 
in parent-child consistency, 153 
male vs. female roleconcept, 18-19 
Sexual motive, 13, 47 
Sleep, need for, 13-14 
Social class 

child-rearing practices, 152-153 
differences in achievement motiva- 
tion, 29-30, 160 

VO achievement-related values, 
29-32 

family sixo and achievement moti- 
vation, 158 

improvement of school grades and, 
162 

material rewards, effects of, 29, 
76-77 

reinforcement for accomplish- 
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ments within, 130-131 
time perspective and, 4 1 
Social esteem, see Prestige 
Social learning theory, 148 
Sociocultural frames of reference, 
28-34 

change over historical time, 32-33 
child-rearing practices, 152-156, 
159-161 

development of achievement moti- 
vation and, 159-161 
need Achievement in segments of 
the American population, 30-31 
parents* education, 160 
religious background, 31-33, 160- 
161 


Spain, 33 

Standards of excellence, 4-5, 14, 42 
cultural differences in, 28-29 
development of, 4-5, 21, 40 
excellence vs. prestige, 23 
in evaluative dispositions, 24 
majority opinion as, 65-66 
profit as, 32 

status hierarchies as, 149-15U 
task-related vs. self-related vs. 

other-related, 4, 39-41, 14 
value systems, embedded in other. 

Stres^s!1iLationaI, 57, 106, 108-109. 
139-140 

child-rearing, massive pressure 

achievement in. 153-156 

college courses, achievementpres 

sureof,74. Ill mo-TiO 

continual failure. 62-63, 

maximum effort, reguned. 35.70- 

74, 107. 138 

""m;!fo.56,76, 108-109 


Substitute function 
of daydreaming and fantasy be- 
havior, 47-49 

of substitute activities, 62-63 
of thematic apperceptive produc- 
tions, 13,47,49 
of unreal actions, 47 


Success 

businessman, successful, 44, 102- 
103, 133 

chance and skill factors, ability to 
differentiate between, 60 
characteristics of, 5-6, 85-86 
evaluative disposition, success- 
oriented, 21-23, 41 

expectation of. 22-23, 145 148 
experience of, in early childhood, 
50,143-145 

expressive behavior after. 62, 150 
feedback about, 109-113 

in occupation, 133 

in “purposeless” activities 67 
meaning, dimensions cf.^ 

petfomanoe style changing after. 

self-deceptions, 48, 62 

social acceptabUitv.-lated to, 18 

soeialconlaetafter,62.148 

social vs. self-oriented dimension, 
23,35-36 

socioeconomic background, de- 
pending on, 22 

Success motivation. Hope of 

success 

nrtfv:netofSksand.99 

chance vs. skill, dependingo„.50- 

51 '®® 

effortand. Ill, 114 . 

estimatinn of by success vs. fcllure. 
motivated subjects, 51. 74-75, 

iniStive value and. 50-51. 53-58, 
74-75.78,99 
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level of aspiration and, 90, 93-103 
manipulation of, experimental, 97- 
98, 137-138 
measurement of, 98 
objective vs. subjective, 51 
performance and, resultant, 97, 111 
preference of in success vs. failure- 
motivated subjects, 55-56, 93- 
103 

small children, conflict in, 50, 144- 
145 

reality constraints in estimation of, 
100-101, 125 


Task, see also Achievement tasks 
attractiveness of, 75, 78, 99, 120 
choice of, 100 
chosen vs. assigned, 78 
easy vs. complex, 75, 100, 106-108 
140 

importance of, 45-46, 89 
paced vs. nonpaced work, 111 
138-139 

release from, 117-119 
skill vs. chance, 60-61, 72, 78-79 
95-96 

Task attitude, 40-41. 108, see also 
Arousal conditions 

TAT, tee Thematic apperceptive 
method 

Test Anxiety Questionnaire (TAQ) 
16, 73. 80, 93. 95-98. 101. lOs’ 
111,132,152 

wish fulfillment in fantasy, corre- 
lation witli. 48 

Testing conditions, tee Amusal con- 
ditions 

Tlicnutic apperceptive method, 3,7- 
20, 163. see also Arousal con- 
ditions 

area of generalization, assrssrt! !iy, 
26-27 • • 


avoidance reaction, 11-14, 57 
for children, 17 

goal setting and performance, in- 
dices of differences in, 101-102 
inhibition, reality-oriented, 13-14, 
47 

motivation, measured by, 3-4, 14- 
17,71 

prominence of various motives, 
assessed by, 26 

questionnaire data, correlation 
with, 7-9 

response competition, appercep- 
tive, 12,26 

situational factors, high sensitivity 
to, 20, 70 

substitute satisfaction, 13, 47, 49 
theory of, 9-14 
Time experience, 41, 44-45 
estimation of time, 45 
evaluative dispositions, as char- 
acteristics of, 22 

images of time, preference for, 44- 
45 

perception of time, 45 
Time perspective, 41-47, 49-50, 53, 
58, 63 

action, time structure of, 43, 67-68 
age and , 161 
conflict and, 50, 53 
evaluative dispositions, as char- 
acteristic of, 22 

feelings and, achievement-related, 
49 

hiture tense, use of, 42 
future time perspective, 41-46, 49, 
53. 58.63.80.161 
Koal setting and, 41, 90, 103 
in goal stnicture. 67-68, 80-81 
in planning, 30, 44 
in thematic apperceptive stories, 
43 

middle class, future-orientetl 
values in. 29-30,159 
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reality and, degree of, 46-47 
social class and, 41 
Training program 

achievement motivation, raising of, 
161-162 

hiilure reactions, changing of, 151 
in mechanical skills, 133 
Turkey, 159 


U 

Uncertainty, see Success proba- 
bilities 

Underachievement vs. overachieve- 
ment, 136, 161 

child*rearing practices and, 151- 
152. 156 

need Achievement scores to differ- 
ent picture cues and, 18-19 

United States 

achievement motivation and re- 
ligious background, 161 
broken homes, effect of, 159 
child-rearing practices, 151-169 
female subjects, 17-19 
Germany, compared with, 29 ^ 

need Achievement in chil ren * 
readers, 33 
social strata, 29 


Valence, 69-81, sec also Incentive 
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conditions, 17-19, 70 

Validity, Validation 

Value attitudes, see Evalnattve d.s- 
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measurement of, 98 
objective vs. subjective, 51 
performance and, resultant, 97, 111 
preference of in success vs. failure- 
motivated subjects, 55-56, 93- 
103 

small children, conflict in, 50, 144- 
145 

reality constraints in estimatiorr of, 

100-101, 125 


Task, see also Achievement tasks 
attractiveness of, 75, 78, 99, 120 
choice of, 100 
chosen vs. assigned, 78 
easy vs. complex, 75, 100, 106-108, 
140 

importance of, 45-46, 89 
paced vs. nonpaced work. 111 
138-139 

release from, 117-119 
skill vs. chance, 60-61, 72, 78-79 
95-96 

Task attitude, 40-41, 108. see also 
Arousal conditions 

TAT, see Thematic apperceptive 
method 

Test Anxiety Questionnaire (TAQ), 
16, 73. 80. 93, 95-98, 101, 108 
111,132.152 

wish fulfillment in fantasy, corre- 
lation wltli, 48 

Testing conditions, tee Arousal con- 
ditions 

Tlicmatic apiierccptive method, 3, 7 - 
20, 163, tee alto Arousal con- 
ditions 

area of gcneralitalion, assessed by, 
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avoidance reaction, 11-14, 57 
for children, 17 

goal setting and performance, in- 
dices of differences in, 101-102 
inhibition, reality-oriented, 13-14, 
47 

motivation, measured by, 3-4, 14- 
17,71 

prominence of various motives, 
assessed by, 26 

questionnaire data, correlation 
with, 7-9 

response competition, appercep- 
tive, 12, 26 

situational factors, high sensitivity 
to, 20, 70 

substitute satisfaction, 13, 47, 49 
theory of, 9-14 
Time experience, 4 1 , 44-45 
estimation of time, 45 
evaluative dispositions, as char- 
acteristics of, 22 

Images of time, preference for, 44- 
45 

perception of time, 45 
Time perspective, 41-47, 49-50, 53, 
58,63 

action, time structure of, 43, 67-68 
age and. 161 
conflict and, 50,53 
evaluative dispositions, as char- 
acteristic of, 22 

feelings and, achievement-related, 
49 

hiture tense, use of, 42 
hiture time perspective. 41-46, 49, 
53. 58,63.80,161 
goal setting and, 41, 90, 103 
in goal structure, 67-68, 80-81 
In planning, 30, 44 
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